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PREFACE. 



Early in the spring Mr., gP^^^® delivered a course 

■ '" ' ■ • i" ... ; * 

of lectures at Sheffield ; !and il seemed desirable that 
the immense audiences which, listened to him should 
hear something in reply. The following lectures were 
delivered, I believe, a fortnight after. 

The lectures are not confined to answering Mr. 
Holyoake, but were intended to accomplish the broader 
purpose of presenting a complete view of the system 
of Atheism. 

Six lectures were to have been delivered — ^three on 
Atheism, and three on Infidelity ; because Mr. Holy- 
oake made a public assault on Christianity as well .as 
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on Theism. But my time has been absorbed in other 
duties. 

The composition of these lectures is not always 
what one would choose for onesel£ "While not 
in every part a model of chasteness of style, it 
is hoped that they may not be found wanting in 
directness and comprehensibility. Endeavour has been 
made to combine the exactness of philosophical expo- 
sition with the interest of abundant popular illus- 
tration. 

During the last eight years, I have occasionally 
delivered lectures on various aspects of Atheism. In 
the period which has elapsed, no reason has appeared 
for revising the theological and philosophical opinions 
at first advocated. Persons who have heard any of 
my lectures, in I^amington and its neighbourhood ; in 
London — Fetter Lane, Spitalfields, Waterloo Eoad, 
Tottenham Court Eoad, Lisson Grove, &c. ; and in 
Shefl&eld, Huddersfield, and other West Eiding Towns, 
will recognize opinions, and sometimes trains of argu- 
ment and illustrations which have been presented to 
them before, and which most of them have strongly 
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desired might be placed in their hands for their perusal 
Some day, perhaps, the whole may appear. 

An appendix and notes, critical, philosophical, and 
defensive, were contemplated, and in course of prepara- 
tion ; but it was found that they would speedily out- 
swell the bulk of the original volume itself The 
project has therefore been abandoned. 

As these lectures were prepared in great haste, and 
in the midst of other work, sheets and paragraphs, 
which were written years ago, were frfeely employed 
where appropriate. It was hoped that time might 
have been found to reproduce the contents of the 
lectures, and to harmonize the style of their compo- 
sition to the satis&ction of the Author. But they 
now appear just as they were delivered, without any 
view to their publication. 

Bequests have been frequently made that the lec- 
tures might be published; and gentlemen, in whose 
literary and critical judgment I have confidence, have 
warmly supported the general wish. Before the lec- 
tures went to press, between five and sis hundred 
copies were subscribed for. Under these circumstances 
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it would have been mere obstinacy to withhold them. 
My " horror ecribendi " has been overruled. 

To aid the general reader, the lectures have been 
divided into nine parts, and a table of contents has 
been prefixed. 

May God forgive whatever is wrong in these pages, 
and as mercifully bless whatever is right ! 

Sheffield, October, 1858. 
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LECTURE FIEST. 
ATHEISU AS A FHILOSOFHT OF THE UNIVEBSE. 

PAETI. 

INTEODUCTOEY. 

My Fbllow-Countbymbn. — "No trifling matter would 
induce me to enter the arena of public controversy. 
The dignity of my office, and the solemnity of my 
employments, separate me from the petty quarrels of 
contemporary parties. But when conclusions are ad- 
vanced, which menace the highest interests of humanity, 
fidelity to truth, benevolence to man, and allegiance 
to God, alike make silence a crime, and the exposure 
of error a duty. 

I hope to utter nothing, in the course of these lec- 
tures, inconsistent with the courtesy of a gentleman, 
the patience of a scholar, and the candour and charity 
of a Christian. Any other line of conduct would 
disagree with the seriousness of my purpose, my con- 
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scioTisness of responsibility, my compassion for those 
whom I believe to be wrong, my reverence for the 
truth which I have to defend, my confidence in its 
power, and my persuasion that its effect would be 
weakened, if my spirit were to misrepresent it 

But, on the other hand, it would be repugnant to 
my nature, and unaccordant with my moral convictions, 
to search for gentle words, when the strongest expres- 
sions are imperatively demanded. If we must some- 
times have it so, give us veracity before blandness. 
I would rather perish in the iron gripe of an unpala- 
table truth, than be dandled and caressed by the velvet 
paw of deception and falsity. Be not offended with 
me, if I call, what I feel compelled to believe, is 
inconsistency — inconsistency ; fedsehood — falsehood ; 
hatred — ^hatred; nonsense — ^nonsense; stuff — stuffl 

We have to examine two lines of argument, and to 
speak of two classes of men. The one class of men 
believes that God is ; the other says, " there is no 
God." To save time and prevent the trouble of re^ 
sorting to circnmlocution, we shall call the man who 
believes in G^d, a Theist, and the man who denies 
there is a God, an Atheist. The system advocated by 
the first we shall name Theism, that by the last^ 
Atheism. I attach to neither of these words an 
invidious signification, l^either is, with me, a term of 
opprobium, but one of distinction. 

Mr. Holyoake refuses to be called an Atheist because 
he dislikes the word. In another course of lectures 
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I shall give my fall reasons for contmuing to employ 
the term. Mr. Holyoake's complamt against this word 
is one of the numerous inconsistencies which abound 
in his conduct and writings. He protests against being 
Ziiarked by what he considers an odious epithet, but 
,yet never hesitates to afi^ in the very same breath, 
the most derogatory attributes to the conscientious and 
benevolent actions of the whole Christian world. "Why 
did he depart from the common usage, and destroy the 
euphonious beauty of some well-known words the 
other day ? He would not speak of missionary opera- 
tions or of Christianiiy, but it must be missionary^m 
and Christianim. Every one would feel that his 
object was to load the tails of the words with the 
venom of his personal hatred and contempt for the 
things about which he was talking. Christian ministers 
he must nickname "priests,'* although he cannot be 
ignorant that the vast majority of Protestant pastors 
disclaim all pretensions to folfiUing the office which 
"priest" generally denotes. "Priest" is the cant 
term of scorn for ministers of the Gk)spel amongst 
Atheists and Infidels, and that was sufficient to decide 
his choica Amongst other disparaging misrepresen- 
tations, Mr. Holyoake was pleased to brand the affec- 
tionate entreaties of ministerial compassion with the 
reproach of *^ mendicancy,''* To reply to this belongs 
to another course of lectures. I only add here, a 
mendicant begs for himself, his order, or his ecclesias- 
tical community; the Christian pastor beseeches his 
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hearers to care for their own souls. Mr. Holyoake was 
not concerned to ask if the term were true. It was 
enough that it expressed his feeling, which I do not 
envy, and it served his purpose for caricaturing the 
pulpit When reason has fsdled to detach men from 
their sins, and to stimulate the acquisition of purity, 
to implore them, with a bleeding heart, to renounce 
their infatuation, is a weakness which will never be 
charged against the platform of Atheism. Mr. Holyoake 
perpetually opposed Christiani^m and free thought, 
and, of course, modestly assumed that the latter was 
his exclusive distinction* There is not a maxim in the 
Bible which justifies the fettering of thought, and I 
defy him to produce one. The acts of nominally 
Christian governments have no right to be charged on 
the Gospel The self-complacency and presumption of 
such an antithesis, I will not comment on. Mr. 
Holyoake must be very ignorant of himself and what 
he is saying, or these are wilful misrepresentations. 
In either case he is unfit to be a public teacher. Tou 
must each form your own opinion of his professions of 
fedmess and candour. Of one thing I am certain, that 
all the laws of the human mind, and all the fEtcts of 
human experience, proclaim that no man can treat 
persons and things with frank and unbiassed equity, 
when he inveterately hates them. It is often justifiable 
to ridicule the ridiculous. Sarcasm is a weapon which 
I shall not always abjure. But calling things by untrue 
names, and giving to things which are not despicable, 
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contemptuous epithets, is not lawful satire, and is 
nothing but fialsehood and bitterness. 

Before we proceed to the enquiry, which has to 
engage this eyeniog, we must take a careful survey 
of the logical position which is occupied by both 
partie& The first question must be, what is the 
proyince of reasoning or argumentation in relation to 
both sides of the matter which has to be considered ? 
What can reasoning do, and what can reasoning not 
do, respecting either the belief or the rejection of the 
Divine existence ? We must settle this now^ or our 
subsequent investigation will be unavailing. 

Logicians divide aU reasoning into two sorts, the 
mathematical or demonstrative, and the moral or pro- 
bable. Mathemiatical reasoning demonstrates its con- 
clusions, and to doubt or deny them is an absurdity. 
Moral reasoning adduces probabilities, and that on the 
side of which the pr^yponderance of probability can be 
alleged, is admitted as proved to be true. As simple 
examples of arithmetical and demonstrative reasoning, 
no man can deny that twice two aro four, nor dispute 
the axiom, that any two things, which are like a third 
thing, must be like each other. Any one who would 
halt at such propositions, would plainly be in no 
condition to be reasoned withy and ought to be benevo- 
lently reasoned for. Whether there ever was such a 
person as Julius Csesar or Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
whether thero ever was such a person as Jesus Christ 
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or the apostle Paul ; whether you ever had a £a.ther or 
mother ; whether you exist and God exists, or no, are 
all matters which do not admit of mathematical de- 
monstratioii, but must be settled by moral reasoning. 
Therefore, neither Theism nor Atheism is capable of 
that demonstrative proo^ which it would be absolutely 
impossible to question, and can only be shown to be 
true or &lse, as the larger amount of probability can be 
claimed /or it^ or urged against it Neither Theist 
nor Atheist can repose upon mathematical or arith- 
metical demonstration, but each is left to allege 
probability. 

It will be necessary here to caution those who are 
unacquainted with the terminology of logic. Moral 
reasoning must not be supposed, for a moment^ to be 
uncertain, because it cannot demonstrate its conclusions 
beyond all possibility of fature disputation. A thing 
for which twenty sound reasoqg can be giyen, and 
against which only ten dubious and infirm ol^ec- 
tions can be raised, is as certainly and assuredly true, 
as that twice three are not seyenteen, but six, and that 
all the sides of an equsd sided triangle are not unequal, 
but equal. Moral reasoning is as rationally conclusive 
as mathematical I can give as sufficient a moral 
demonstration that Oliver Cromwell lived and ruled, 
as I can . a mathematical demonstration of any of the 
figures of Euclid 

Let me next notice that reasoning is only possible 
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between two parties, when some common position is 
mntaally granted, upon which both may construct their 
respective argoments, and fix>m which both may infer 
their respective conckisions. First, then, Theist and 
Atheist must reciprocally admits that '^ every effect 
must have a causa" Secondly, Theist and Atheist 
must allow that there is a universe now existing, of 
which our world and ourselves form a part Thirdly, 
Theist and Atheist must grant that the universe, to the 
extent to which we know it, is an effect, and must 
have had its sufficient cause. The philosophical maxim, 
which we have now announced, that " every effect has 
its cause," is one of the fundamental and universal 
beliefs of humanity. No further account can be given 
of it, than — ^first, there is a world-mde conviction, that 
every change which we observe in everything, must 
have been produced by something else which has the 
power, primarily or derivatively, to effect such a change. 
Second, the perfect xmiformity with which similar 
causes are associated with similar effects, in all the 
phenomena of nature, most emphatically teaches the 
same doctrina Third, the complete correspondence, in 
this particular, between this constitutional intuition, or 
if you like it better, constitutional belief of humauity, 
on the one hand, and this constitutional uniformity of 
the objective universe on the other, becomes a third 
argument for the establishment of the aphorism, that 
^' every effect must have a causa" Both Theist and 
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Atheist must start mth. these conclusions. They are 
testified by the senses, and authenticated by the reason, 
of uniyersal hunianity, but it is neither necessary nor 
possible to afford mathematical proof of either of 
them. 

We now come more nearly abreast of our proper 
enquiiy. What ia the cause or origin of the universe ? 
Who or -what made it ? Only three replies can possibly 
be given to these questions. First, it must have sprung 
from nothing. Or, secondly, it sprang from something 
iffithin itsel£ Or, thirdly, it sprang £rom something 
withotd itsel£ The first, that it sprang from nothing, 
is. inadmissible, and nobody will be found to advocate 
it. If ever there were a time when nothing existed, 
nothing would now exist : since nothing could not 
produce something. This is contradictory and absurd, 
and we dismiss it without any farther notice. Our 
choice, then, lies between the second and third position ; 
either the imiverse is self-originated, or it is originated 
by something separate from it, and pre-existent to it. 
It is to be observed also, that whatever we make the 
cause of the universe, must be eternal It has been 
granted that something exists now; then something 
must ever have existed : for if ever there were a time 
when nothing existed, nothing would now exist, because 
nothing could not produce something. Admit, then, 
that something exists now, and you cannot escape the 
further admission, that something has existed always, 
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and is eternal If you accept with the Theist, that 
the cause of the universe is something independent 
of ity and antecedent to it, that must be considered 
eternal ; and if you accept with the Atheist, that the 
cause of the uniyerse is something vrUhin itself that 
must be considered eternal. 

To this general reasoning, Mr. Holyoake would not 
object. Indeed, he has adopted its issue as a theo- 
retical and practical conclusion. Here are his own words 
^-" I am driven to the conclusion that the great aggre- 
gate of matter, which we call 'nature,' is eternal, 
because we are unable to conceive a state of things 
when nothing was. There must always have been 
something, or there could be nothing now. This 
the dullest feels. Hence we arrive at the idea of 
the eternity of matter. And in the eternity of matter, 
we are assured of the self-existence of matter, and 
self-existence is the most majestic of attributes, and 
includes all others." 

Here you have then the only alternative There is 
a universa There are but twa ways of accounting for 
its existence. You muM assume an eternal and self- 
caused universe, or an eternal and self-existent Grod. 
The Atheist accepts the eternal and self-originated 
universe ; the Theist adopts the eternal and self-exis- 
tent Grod. Which of these is the true^ and which the " 
fcdse conclusion % It is plainly the province or 
business of reasoning to show on which side the 
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weight of evidence preponderates ; and the position 
for which the force of proof can be claiined is the one 
by which I am prepared to abida For the settlement 
of this question logical argumentation is perfectly 
competent.* 

* Pantheism in all its modifications is ignored. The con- 
trasts are Theism and Atheism. 
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PART n. 

THE DESIGN-ABaUMENT. 

Before we can discuss the question of the truth or 
falsity of either the theistic or atheistic doctrine, a pre- 
liminary difficulty must be thoroughly mastered, and 
all its subtle meshes must be satisfactorily disentangled. 
The design-argument is an instrument both of assault 
and defence throughout this entire controversy, and 
before, we can ventuxe to employ it, we must vindicate 
its. philosophical, logical, and scientific validity against 
the attacks of Mr. Holyoake. 

You will not have forgotten, that Mr. Holyoake told 
us, that there were two modes of proving the divine 
existence, the one ^ the a posteriori method, ia., reason^ 
ing ftom effects to causes j" the other, the '^ a priori 
method, i.e., reasoning from cause to effect." Now Mr. 
Holyoake either knows, or ought to know, that these 
logical names do not fairly denominate either method. 
He is either unconsciously or intentionally ignorant of 
the fact, that every a priori argument contaios a 
posteriori elements and that eveaj a posteriori argu> 
ment includes a priori constituents. 
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Mr. Holyoake then told ns, that there were three 
schools of theologians, the aprioriy the a posteriariy 
and one formed by the junction of the former two. It 
is no consequence to me, that there have been incompe- 
tent theologians in the world. You usually find, that 
a man whose original tendencies and whose personal 
culture have made him an exclusive student of abstract 
philosophy, will adopt the a priori method, while a 
man of strong common sense, and commanding large 
stores of minute information, is almost certain to be- 
come a disciple of the a posteriori method. But there 
have always been men whose critical sagacity has clearly 
discerned, that in fsict both these methods run into 
each other, and that they axe never so sharply discri- 
minated as their logical titles presuma Such men — 
men whose comprehensive feusulties could never be 
chained to the study of some single aspect of truth to 
the neglect of any other — ^men whose wide range of 
philosophic thought could never be fascinated 
and enslaved by some fetvoured reality or some 
darling oxaggeiation-men whose massiTe inductions 
could never be narrowed by a weak preference 
for some fact and the impatient iexclusion of others, 
but who have embraced in their calm and consummate 
survey all the contents of the human spectator and of 
the universal system — such men have not been the 
patrons of the mis-named a priori or a posteriori 
method alone, but have taken reason for their guide on 
the one hand, and on the other have wisely invited 
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and accepted whatever eyidence can be gotten from 
the whole universe of matter, mind, and morals. 

In the light of such considerations, of what worth is 
Mr. Holyoake's observation : '' Impartial spectators 
remark, that they do not see how it is, when neither of 
two roads leads to Deity, in what way, going down 
both at once can bring you there !" It is unnecessary 
to criticize the shallowness of this illustration, but I 
cannot help censuring its unpardonable moral flippancy. 
The sublimest intellects have hushed their breath and 
bowed their heads with awe before the venerable 
and ever-blessed name which Mr. Holyoake is merry 
enough to place in such entertaining connections for 
our amusement. 

If I wanted to prove the existence of a rose I could 
appeal to one sense, or to three, if I thought proper, 
to bear their testimony to its reality. If one man were 
to maintiain that the existence of* the rose could be 
decided by the eye ; if another protested, that it must 
be settled by the smell; and if a third argued, that the 
taste must be the infaUible criterion; I should not 
ooncem myself in their squabble. I should say, it 
was a pity that their favoritism for one sense above an- 
other should interfere with their reception of truth, 
but that for my part, a rose is a rose to me through 
the evidence of all three — eyes, nose, and mouth ; and 
all the more strongly because the various properties of 
the rose afforded their distract satisfaction to each 
separate sense and produced a conviction of threefDld 
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intensity firom their combined testimony. So, a priori^ 
a posteriori and whatever you like, are all acceptable 
to me, so £»* as any is founded on reason and 
nature. 

The ground taken by the '^ design-argument" is the 
following. The universe everywhere presents evidence, 
that it has been arranged, designed, contrived, and 
therefore cannot be its own arranger, designer, con- 
triver. When we consult our reason and the facts sub- 
mitted to its scrutiny in creation, we feel obliged to 
accept the only intelligent conclusion which is possible 
for us, namely that there is a God The faai of design 
Mr. Holyoake does not question. He writes : " there 
are many cases in nature which perpetually occur, 
which are evidence of design transcending anything 
we are able to do." 

You are all acquainted with the maimer in whick 
Dr. Paley sums up the argument *^ Design must have 
had a designer. That designer must have been a person. 
That person is God." " But," interposes Mr. Holy- 
oake, '^ on what does Dr. Paley ground his reasoning )" 
I wiU confess what Mr. Holyoake requires, — on '^ expe- 
rience." Then Mr. Holyoake rejoins, the designer must 
himself be designed, and the person is organized. 
Therefore, you have not found the infinite and eternal 
whom you seek, but a being himself contrived, cor- 
poreal, limited. I ask Mr. Holyoake how he arrives at 
ihiB conclusion ? He answers, *' experience teUs me so." 
My "experience" does not "tell me so." When did 
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'Mf. Holyoake's '^ experience " bring him into contact 
with this corporeal deity f I stay not to thrust Mr. 
•Holyoake into the inconsistencies which lie in these 
statements ; let ns^probe his &Mbcj to the bottom. 

First, notice, that Mr. Holyoake assumes, but does 
not prove, that person and organized person are the 
same throughout all existence. Now I see organization 
in the insect, in the reptile, in the bird, and in the 
brute, but no evidence whatever of personality. My 
consciousness, my reason, and my study of human 
nature assure me that in myseK my personality is dis- 
tinguishable from my organization. My mind is me, 
my body is not me* My mind is the conscious, thinking, 
personal subject, my body is the unconscious, unthink- 
ing, impersonal object So far are person and organized 
person from being identical, that person and organiza- 
tion are the contrast of each other, and organized 
person is a contradiction in terms. A person cannot 
be organized The only sense in which organized 
person can be tolerated is, a person who is associated 
with an organization. The person is without organs. I 
am conscious, that my mind is a personal, numerical 
unity, while my body is divisible, manifold, organized, 
impersonal That my mind is consciously one and in- 
divisible is the essence, the manifestation and the 
test of my personal identity, and will for ever 
defy the efforts of Atheists and Sceptics to reduce 
wiU and mind to matter. That my personality and my 
organization are totally different things, is a fact of ex- 

B 
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perience. I do not mean experience in the nanow 
signification in which it is employed by Mr. Holyoake, 
and which no true inductive philosopher would patro- 
nize. He only recognizes the sensational experience of 
the materialist, while I include every human experience 
attested by consciousness. 

Secondly, observe, that to say that person and 
organized person are synonymous, is contrary to the 
common . convictions of mankind. In the ideas of all 
nations and in the dictionaries of all languages, person 
and organized person are not identical, but the person 
is discriminated from the organism. 

Thirdly, let us come closer still to the miserable phi- 
losophy and the decrepit logic of this sophisuL A great 
deal of what we have to unpuzzle lies in that word 
"experience." Paley's words are plain, direct, and 
smiting : but they are wanting in that delicate nicety, and 
subtle exactness, which one requires in philosophy. Mr. 
Holyoake has either carelessly read Paley, or was in- 
capable of understanding him, or has perverted his 
meaning. Both in our philosophical and popular no- 
menclature, experience is a word singularly, equivocal 
There are, at the very least, two great departments of 
our nature which conspire in the evolution of that 
complex and inwovenresult called experience. Thereore 
on the one hand the exterior senses, and on the other 
the energies and formal laws of the intellect. The 
materials presented by the former stimulate the activity 
and elicit the disclosure of the latter. The multiplex 
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and inmamented products of experience are the joint 
&brication of botL Moreover, it is impossible for 
sense and intellect to complete a piece of work in their 
loom, which we call an " experience," without giving 
us more knowledge than can be obtained from the 
dimple inspection of the warp and woof of the fBibric 
which they have manufactured. We aU believe the 
abstract proposition " every effect must have a cause*' or 
the concrete one " design must have a designer." Ex-^ 
perience on the side of sense only gives us the fact 
that '' every effect has a cause," and that '^ design has a 
designer j" but experience on the side of my reason or 
my intellect pushes me beyond the fact to the accep- 
tance of the universal law that " every effect muat have 
a cause," and that '* design must have a designer." 

What, then, does Mr. Holyoake mean by "ex- 
perience 9" Plainly, as a consistent materialist, he in- 
tends the evidence of the senses, and only the evidence 
of the senses. What does Dr. Paley understand by 
•* experience ?'* Clearly, I think, the testimony of reason, 
as well as the observation of the senses. In speaking of 
a case of complicated design, Faley says : "How aU these 
[things], or any of them, could come together without 
a designing, disposing intelligence, it is impossible to 
conceive." In another instance, Paley is supposing the 
denial of "a designing, disposing intelligence," and he 
demands, " can this be maintained without absurdity?'* 
yet he adds, " this is Atheism." I am persuaded, that 
Paley did not intend to make " experience," in Mr, 
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Holyoake*s sense of the word, anything more than the 
occasion, but not the cause of this irresistible judgment, 
that 'design must have had a designer." If Paley 
meant by " experience" what Mr. Holyoake does, he 
would not have said, that it was " impossible to conceive'^* 
how the atheistical conclusion could be made out He 
would only have contended, th>at we never saw anything 
like it He never would have maintained, that the 
atheistic dogma was " absurdy^^ but would have only 
argued, that what it asserted had never come within 
the circle of our observation. An elephant with horns 
or a Hon with wings, is contrary to " experience," but 
it is not impossible to conceive of them, nor is the idea 
of either at all chargeable with absurdity. £ut the uni- 
verse without a designing and disposing intelligence i£i 
an inconceivable and revolting absurdity. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that if Paley did not include the opera- 
tions of reason in the word " experience," he intended 
them to be mentally annexed to it A thorough study 
of Paley will show, that Mr. Holyoake has not justly 
represented him ; and since Paley does not mean by ex- 
perience what Mr. Holyoake has attributed to him, 
Pale/s argument is not capable of being driven to 
the absurd issues which Mr. Holyoake*s blind or wilful 
haste has endeavoured to precipitate. 

But I have now done with Paley. I have said thus 
much simply as a matter of justice to that sagacious 
Englishman. Paley is nothing to me. The disciples 
of free thought may fall back on great names for weapons 
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or refdge. I am in the mental bondage of those unfor- 
tunate Christians, and I never believe anything, unless 
it commends itself to my reason, after that I have sub- 
jected it to the crucible of her fiery scrutiny. 

The matter, then, now lies between me and Mr. 
Holyoake. Throughout this discussion I shall use 
"experience" in Mr. Holyoake's sense of the word. 
If I depart from his signification, I shall take care 
to denote it. Now let me be plain in declaring, that 
the problem which we have to solve does not belong 
to " experience" only. I shall not concede that to Mr. 
Holyoake, and his sophistry in an instant falls to the 
ground. This question has to be settled by reason, by 
experience, and by the study of nature, and not by ex- 
perience and experience only, in Mr. Holyoake*s sense 
of the term. 

Give me your attention for a moment, while I show 
you the place of " experience" in Mr. Holyoake's theory 
of the universe. I shall re-quote and examine what 
you heard just now. " I am driven," says Mr. Holy- 
oake, "to the conclusion that the great aggre- 
gate of matter, which we call nature, is eternal." 
By what is he " driven ? " By " experience ? " If 
BO, he must be himself " eternal" Hear by what 
he is " driven :" " because we are unable to con- 
ceive a state of things when nothing was.'* From 
what comes this " because," and whence this inability tb 
" conceive ?" not from " experience :" for that could be 
not only to " conceive," but to ** realize a state of things 
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when nothing was." Mr. Holyoake proceeds : ''there 
Inust always have been something, or there could be no- 
thing now." Did Mr. Holyoake learn this from "ex- 
perience ?" Then he " must always have been," and 
his "experience" constitutes him the eternal one. 
" Experience" only says, there is " something" " now." 
That " there must always have been something," Mr. 
Holyoake adds, "the dullest must feeL" By what 
sense do they " feel" it ? because that sense must be 
" eternal," and by what " experience" do they verify it ? 
for that must be eternal too. "Hence," Mr. Holy- 
oake continues, "we arrive at the eternity of 
matter." Whence? by "experience?" Then Mr. 
Holyoake is " eternal" Mr. Holyoake concludes : 
"and in the eternity of matter we are assured 
of the self-existence of matter, and self-existence is 
the most mtgestic of attributes, and includes, all 
others." From what " experience" did this " assurance" 
come,tt;liat eternal matter is seK-existent 9 On what 
"experience," does Mr. Holyoake base the assertion, 
that this "is. the most majestic of attributes,'' 
and that it "includes all others?" Why, every 
assertion is without " extperience,^^ some are beyond 
^^ experiences^ and some are contradicted by "ea;- 
perience." All these positions, some unwarrantable, 
some inconsistent, some absurd, are all the result 
of the employment, or, as I think, the mis- 
employment of reason. 
Let me remind you also, that Mr. Holyoake adopts 
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the monstrous theory of self-development, which, of 
course, he rests on an interpretation of nature. 

Be pleased, therefore, to notice that Mr. Holyoake, 
after his fashion, treats the whole prohlem which we 
have to solve, as belonging to reason, to experience, and 
to the study of nature ; and expects that we shall be* 
simpletons enough to allow him to shut us up to no- 
thing but experience, which is with him the evidence 
of the senses. No, thank you ! Inconsistent, as usual, 
Mr. Holyoake does not keep to " experience" himself 
though as a materialist he has no right to use any other 
weapon. But he cannot help it. It is one of the 
necessary inconsistencies of materialistic t^r^-naturalism, 
that it must come to our armoury for accoutrements to 
fight its own battles. But Atheists must not be as- 
tonished, if I refuse to hand over to them my Mersey- 
cannon, and permit them to leave me with nothing but 
their own materialistic pop-gun. 

I beg you to understand therefore, that neither Theist 
nor Atheist can take a step towards the settlement of 
this question without instantly passing beyond ** expe- 
rience." All that Mr. Holyoake's "experience" will 
justify is, that something eodsts riow. As soon as he 
adds : "therefore something must have existed from 
eternity" he has gone a long, long way outside " expe- 
rience." Eternity is a very big notion to get into a man 
through the tiny openings of his five senses, and would 
require a great deal of room for stowage ; and experi- 
mental contact with an eternal and infinite universe, for 
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a man about five feet seven, and something like forty 
years of age, is a very singular feat of legerdermain. 
After that I should expect my little boy to pull down 
two or three constellations for his amusement, and turn 
Mercury, Venus, and Mars into marbles, the Sun into a 
'foot-ball, and Jupiter into a whipping-top. 

If I say that the universe has marks of design, still 
more, if I affirm that it must have had an intelligent 
designer, I have left " experience" behind me. I did 
not watch the design nor the designer. 

The design-argument is not an analogical inference 
from experience merely as commonly represented by Mr. 
Holyoake. Whatever part "experience" may have played 
in exciting the attention or directing the enquiries of 
my reason, it is now a decision of pure reason, that 
"the marks of design are too strong to be gotten 
over," and that " design must have had a designer." 
Since, therefore, neither Theist nor Atheist can say a 
word without abandoning " experience," and since the 
" design-argument" is pre-eminently a question of reason, 
— ^which method accords with the reason, and which con- 
clusion satisfies the reason, the method and conclusion 
of the Theist, or the method and conclusion of the 
Atheist ? 

Mr. Holyoake and myself are both " driven" to an 
eternal, infinite, and uncontrived something. The 
question is, which is the true resting-place ? Obviously 
the one which agrees with reason must be the one to 
which we are " driven" by reason. 
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Mr. Holyoake tells us, that the "design-argument," 
pushed to its just conclusion, lands us at a de- 
signed designer, and he says '^ experience" teaches 
us so. Now observe, that Mr. Holyoake admits 
the fact of design, admits that there must be a designer ; 
but before he can say that the designer is designed, 
according to his constant requirement from us, he must 
have seen the designer and must show to us the marks 
of design weich he says " experience" teaches. But I 
have already told you, that experience has nothing to 
do with this problem. Both Theist and Atheist must 
come to something self-existent. I say that the intelli- 
gent designer is the self-existent one to whom we are 
" driven" by reason, and by a created universe. Mr. 
Holyoake says that the universe is self-existent The 
universe cannot be self-existent It is evidently de- 
pendent, and contrived, and must have received its 
existence from the contriver. Besides eternal con- 
trivance eternally uncontrived is only eternal non- 
sense. 

Mr. Holyoake has told you, that the " design-argument'* 
leaves matter eternal and treats only of its adaptations. 
How? I shall prove to you in another lecture that the 
" design-argument" disproves the eternity of matter. 
Every particle of matter, and every invisible gas, 
present evidence of design, and are subject to invariable 
law. The designer must be older than the design, and 
the law-giver than the law. 

By the same kind of reasoning, Mr. Holyoake argues, 
that the person who designs must be all organized 
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person; and avers, that ^' experience " tells us so. Mr. 
Holyoake admits that the "design-argument" con- 
strains us to believe in a person. Here are his words : 
"There was a reference made to an admission of 
mine, that the design-argument, carried out, legitimately 
established the existence of a limited Being. Very 
well I am willing to allow that, so far as the design- 
argument goes, it establishes a Being which is distinct 
from nature — of limited nature." How Mr. Holyoake 
can admit, that there is a stupendous Being distinct 
from nature — the Being who created aU the wonders of 
this vast globe — the Being who constructed and poised 
our solar system — ^the Being who piled up aU the 
systems of all the stars, around, above, beneath, incal- 
culable, immeasurable — the Being whose light is 
shining throughout the universe, and whose beauty and 
msgesty fill all visible things — ^the Being who measures 
out my breath, and lays me under unutterable obliga- 
tion every instant of my existence — I say, how Mr. 
Holyoake can admit that there is such a Being, and 
talk of Him, and act towards Him, with the unseemly 
levity and with the bitter hostility in which his 
writings abound, I must leave you to decida If I 
could get no further than a Being distinct from the 
universe, though of a limited nature, the most awful 
reverence which I could feel would be unspeakably 
below the homage due to that Being, the loveliness and 
grandeur of whose works hush my breath as I look on 
them, and leave me — 

** Lost in wonder, love, and praise." 
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I ask Mr. Holyoake, how lie knows that' this Being 
is organized, and therefore limited? He replies, 
^'experience*' tells me so. I ask, has he seen that 
organized person 1 Has his organization been attested 
to any of Mr. Holyoake's senses f As above, I add 
here, experience has nothing to do with it. We have 
both quitted experience. We are dealing with a 
problem of reason. We are both under the rational 
and logical necessity of resting in something eternal 
A corporeal person could not be eternal, and could not 
possess all the other attributes, which Mr. Holyoake 
truly says must belong to something eternal "Now, 
designed corporeal persons, eternally undesigned, are 
like Mr. Holyoake' s eternal universe — specimens of 
eternal contrivance, eternally uncontrived — ^which is 
eternal nonsense. Moreover, Mr. Holyoake' s designed 
corporeal designers are an eternal series-— each is con- 
trived and dependent on the one preceding it; but 
when aU are put together, by the wand of Mr. Holyoake, 
they are at once independent, uncontrived, and eternal 
Mr. Holyoake's endless series of designed corporeal 
persons eternally undesigned, are like his eternal uni- 
verse—an endless series of eternal contradictions in 
logic and eternal nonsense in metaphysics. All this, I 
assure you, is no reducing of Dr. Paley's "design- 
argument " to absurdity, and is nothing but the 
ingenious and sophistical rubbish of Mr. Holyoake. 

The " design-argument " is a problem of reason, and 
not of experience. Mr. Holyoake has not touched, 
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much less destroyed, its pliilosophical, logical, and 
scientific validity. Eeason, and not experience, gives 
the impulse to seek the cause of the univeise. It is 
reason that will not allow us to rest in unanswered 
silence; it is reason which refuses to be satisfied 
without reason. I show you the Eternal Eeason in 
whom you can repose. In his incompetent assault 
on the "design-argument," Mr. Holyoake gives you 
what he confessed was a great absurdity ; and his own 
positive theory of the universe, which he adopts in its 
place, is an abortion of eternal contradiction and eternal 
nonsense. 

Here, then, for a moment, we halt, and sum up. 
Mind, the something which designs, is distinguished in 
my consciousness from the body, the something which 
executes the mind's contrivances. This is a &ct of 
menial " experience." Consciousness, mental experience, 
and matter-of-feu^t, assure us, that the Greek Piurthenon, 
the Colosseum at Bome, St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Medicean Yenus, aU existed in 
all their parts and details in an intellect before they 
were embodied in stone and marble. Our reason 
obliges us to believe that nature, with all its unutter- 
able wonders, was complete in a mind before it was 
realized in matter. The instrumentality by which that 
"designing and disposing intelligence" executed his 
plans, is a matter on which we cannot pronaunce. 
Experience, from the nature of the case, is silent both 
to Theist and Atheist So, too, for both, observatiQA 
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directed to facts prior to our " experience " convey no 
information. Eeason afi&ims that that intelligence is 
an underived and incorporeal person, because eternal ; 
and eternity involves every attribute of Divine all- 
sufficiency. Experience and observation, as intimated, 
are equally dumb in Mr. Holyoake*s scheme. He 
never saw his eternal, infinite, and self-acting universe. 
He never saw his eternal, infinite, and self-active 
universe create and arrange our own universe, which i3 
temporal, finite, and is ruled by laws which imply the 
action of a mind, and exclude the notion of self-activity 
in matter. The requirement of the problem is a 
designing intelligence without matter; Mr. Holyoake 
gives us only matter without a designing intelligence ; 
which is contrary to our experience, contrary to nature's 
own testimony, and contrary to the universal reason of 
mankind. 

I have now defended the philosophical stability of 
the " design-argument," and the way is clear for more 
thoroughly testing the respective claims of Theism and 
Atheism. 
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PART m. 

THE POLEMICAL INCONSISTENCIES AND THE LOGICAL CON- 
TRADICTIONS OF THE ATHEISTIC DOGMAS ON THE ORIGIN 
AND ORDER OF THE UNIVERSE. 

When a logician ascertains that only two conclusions 
are possible to a given inquiry, and that the one con- 
clusion is the reversal of the other; it is plainly his 
business to destroy the conclusion which he believes to 
be Mse, and to establish the conclusion which he 
believes to be true. The result sought by the Atheist 
is a rejection of the result sought by the Theist. 
Since no intermediate course is open, and one of two 
issues is inevitable, it is clear that, if one of the con- 
clusions can be fairly overthrown, the remaining one 
must be accepted, even though you could say no more 
tha^ that its opposite was evidently inadmissible. The 
legitimacy of such a procedure will be apparent to every 
one, although they may have never heard of the scien- 
tific details of " the principle of contradiction," or of 
"the law of excluded middle." I shaU, therefore, 
employ the remainder of this evening in demolishing 
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the atheistic position ; and to-morrow evening I shall 
undertake the direct defence of the remaining positioiv— 
that there is a GkxL To reason and nature I now make 
my appeal against the dogmas of Atheism. 

The various phases of Mr. Holyoake during the 
delivery of his lecture were very edifying. If I had 
known nothing of his writings, I should have been 
astounded beyond measure as he passed £rom one 
attitude into another. 

In one phase he was a very modest Atheist, descant- 
ing on the superiority of '^conscious and professed 
ignorance " over the " fancy of knowledge without the 
reality." 

Mr. Holyoake was devout in a second phase. It was 
more " reverential to pause in the silence of Atheism,^ 
than afi&rm what we did not know. Then, why is Mr. 
Holyoake so irreverent as to keep on writing and 
talking ? Why not throw away his pen, and hold his 
tongue for ever ? 

A third phase exhibited Mr. Holyoake as a manly 
and patient Atheist ^' The manly road to take was, to 
limit your profession to what you know." The post* 
ponement of the difficult problem was recommended. 

In a fourth phase, it became very evident that Mr. 
Holyoake could not keep to professed ignorance, but 
must be the victim of fancied knowledge without the 
reality ; could not preserve devout silence, but must be 
irreverentially voluble ; could not adhere to the manly 
road, but must profess what he did not know ; could 
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not postpone the great problem, but, after his fashion, 
had definitively settled it 

Hence, Mr. Holyoake*s fifth phase is that of a down- 
right atheistic dogmatist, and we leacn that the universe 
is ^'eternal, infinite, self-^xistent, self-sufficient, self- 
acting," and that man is the last matter-brute develop^ 
ment 

In a dialogue just published by Mr. Holyoake, he 
thus represents his conclusions. Of course, Mr. Holy- 
oake works the puppets who carry on the colloquy ; 
and takes care to put into the mouth of Theist and 
Atheist just what suits the special objects of the 
dialogue. Let us hear them : — 

" Atheist. — Why do you believe in the existence of 
God] 

" Theist. — There must have been a God to have made 
the world. 

''Atheist— Why 1 

" Theist — Because the world could not have made 
itself Things do not come by chance. 

" Atheist — There we are agreed : then how do they 
come? 

" Theist — God made them. 

''Atheist, — ^You think, then, that everything must 
have had a maker ? Which is a but a covert way of 
saying that God had a maker." 

. This reply of Mr. Holyoake's Atheist is either igno* 
rant or dishonest. It is agreed, that we must rest in 
something unmade. The Theist truly says, " The world 
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could not have made itself" It, therefore, cannot be 
the Uncreated whom we seek. The Theist adds, 
*' Things do not come by chance." The Atheist repliesi 
*' You think, then, that everything must have had a 
maker?" Observe, that the '' things'' of the Theis^ 
and the ^'everything'' of the Atheist, are ^'tJie world;*' 
yet, in the same breath, the Atheist contends that 
'^ everything" (f.e., "^^6 world") "must have had a 
nuaker," " is only a covert way of saying that Ood had 
a maker." Declaring that " ths world must have had 
a maker," fs not "saying that GM had a maker." 
This is one of the many dexterous sophistries, which 
renders it so difficult to believe in the sincerity and 
candour of Mr. Holyoake. 

c But let us return to the dialogue. Mr. Holyoake 
makes his Theist reply : — 

" Theist, — ^No. God was self-made." 

Ko Theist, but one made to suit the convenience of 
atheistic dialogue, would return such an answer. 
"Self-made" is a contradiction in terms. A thing 
made is planned, constructed, and finished by another. 
Itself is what is done and completed, and cannot be the 
doer. But, then, without this trickery, Mr. Holyoake 
could not make his theory at all plausibla The 
universe is evidently a " made " thing, and he must 
first endeavour to show that the Theist has to believe 
in something " self-ioade'' before he can get his disciples 
to swallow the contradictory nonsense of a " self-made" 
liniverse. 
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Let U8 again poisue the dialogue :— * 
. ^' Atheid. — ^Then, wliy xnay not nataie be self-made I 

** Thekt. — ^It does not follow. God baa existed from 
everlasting. 

^^Atheid. — ^Then, may not natoie have existed finmi 
everlasting r' 

I reply : tibe £stct that nature is created, is a proof 
that it cannot have been &om everlasting. Besides, as 
I shall presently show, the most notable &cts in the 
history of nature prove that nature had a b^ginning^ and 
"will have an end. 

The Atheist continaes :— - 

^'If I say nature was not madsy you count that 
equivalent to saying it came by chance.^' 

Observe, that Mr. Holyoake, with some apparent 
consciousness of the nonsensicalness of ^ self-made," now 
uses, '^ K I say nature was not made.^\ A line or two 
lower, the only word which we encounter, and which 
is repeated and adhered to, is '^ sdf-exisienL^* But wo 
do not intend to allow Mr. Holyoake to glide from 
^^ 96lf-made^* to ^^notmade^'' and &om ^not made" 
to " self'Cxuieni.'^ You must explain such linguistic 
slipperiness as you think proper. I reply, then, ^if " 
Mr. Holyoake says iiiat <' nature was not made," it 
means either of two ways of saying one thing. It is 
either the simple denial that there are marks of a 
designing maker, or that what he is obliged to confess 
are marks of design, and fairly prove a limited maker, 
have really, after all, only turned up after that ^uhion. 
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which is whati the Theist properly namfiB "chance." 
In either case, Mr. Holyoake shocks the common sense 
of the whole world, and, what perhaps will give him no- 
trouble, flatly contradicts himself likewise. 
' Let the Atheist resume ^— 

. "Yet, if yon say that God was not made, is not that 
equivalent to saying God came by chance I" 
' I cannot b^^r answer this than by quoting Mr. 
Holyoake's own words, five lines lower, where he 
asserts nature to be " self-ezistent :" — ^ Self'exidenee 
is not ckaenter But let us hear the Atheist further :-— 
<* Nature appears to have been self-existent Self- 
existence is not chance. K a man say nature is self- 
existent, he says the same as the Theist^ when he 
declares God to be self-existeni" 

" Nature appears to be self-existeni" Where are the 
appearances f What is the appearance of self-existence f 
What are the phenomena — ^the appearances — of the 
umverse, which reveal to a materialistic Atheist, guided 
by sense-experience, the evidences that nature is self- 
existent f Of course, he must be self^xistent too. 
How everlastingly deniers of God have to assume 
Divine attributes ! Every fact in nature proves that it 
is dependent for existence, and for the special kind of 
existence which it has received. When a man says 
that " wxtwre is self-existent," he does not say the same 
thing as the Theist, who " declares Qod to be self- 
existent." We must have a self-existent somewhere. 
Xhe universe cannot be the self-existent one : it is 
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derived and dependent My reason and the nniveise 
both compel me to find rest in a aelf-eziBtent person, 
uncreated and eternal 

The Atheist sums up : — 

''Where, then, is the distinction" between the 
Atheist and Theist? ''The Atheist speaks diffidently, 
not dogmatically." That is a matter of opinion. 
Secondly : " As to fact of consciousness. We may 
conceive of Gkxl as non-existent" I reply, that my 
consciousness is different from Mr. Holyoaike'& My 
reason prevents me from being able to "conceive of 
Gk)d as non-existent" Besides, if I could, what I can 
conceive, and what is a &ct, are very different things* 
I could conceive of a horse with five dozen ears, a 
humdred rows of legs, and ten score heads and tails ; 
but that would prove no reality, either phenomenal or 
rational Mr. Holyoake's Atheist adds, "We cannot 
conceive of nature as non-existent" It is an easier 
and more rational conception, to exclude the universe, 
which is an effect, from our thoughts, than Grod, who is 
its cause. The temporal we may perhaps obliterate 
in imagination ; we cannot the eternal 

"It is more reasonable, therefore," concludes the 
Atheist, " to hold that nature is the something which 
must exist, which has always existed, which does exist, 
which will ever exist" This is a specimen of atheistic 
diffidence and undogmaticdlness. Here are four asser- 
tions. Only one is claimable by the experience of a 
materialist, namely, "nature does exist," " nmst exiit^ 
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has *^dlway8 existed^** '^will ever eadgtP On what does all 
this lest % On nothing in reason, on nothing in nature, 
on nothing even in the principles of Atheism, but is 
contradicted by the whole of them. 

Let us now test the conclusion, that the uniyerse is 
^* eternal, infinite, self-contrived, and self-active." First, 
by the principles of Atheism ; and, secondly, by the 
laws of reason and the facts of nature. First, let us 
appeal to Atheism itself 

1. In the first place, it is unallowable for Atheists to 
teach that there is an eternal, infinite, and self-existent 
anything whatsoever, because they refuse to believe in 
God for the very reason that the attributes of eternity, 
infinity, and self-existence, are indemonstrable. It is 
the perpetual cry of Atheists, some from ignorance and 
some £rom disingenuousness : ^< Give us a mathematical 
demonstration of the existence of God, and we will 
believe." Mr. Holyoake belongs to this class of Atheists. 
I know you may quote passages from his writings where 
he avows that Theism and Atheism are moral questions ; 
but I am not answerable for his consistency. Mr. 
Holyoake's usual attitude is to demand demonstration. 
When Mr. Holyoake requires mathematical demon- 
stration, he asks for what is ignorant or dishonest 
Mathematics have nothing to do with the settlement of 
moral problems. You may as well try to study politics 
by the scalpel and skeleton of the anatomist, or pro- 
secute astronomical inquiry by the tests of analytic 
chemistry, instead of optical instruments and mathe- 
matical calculations. To refer to mathematical demon- 
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stration, on either side of the present question, from th6 
nature of the case, is especially ridiculous. The positive 
belief of the Atheist is in an infinite, eternal, and self- 
existent universe ; the positive belief of the Theist is in 
an infinite, eternal, and self-existent God. But Atheist 
and Theist are finite, creatures of time, and their exist- 
ence is derived, and cannot, therefore, demonstrate the 
reality of these measureless attributes, whether ascribed 
to matter or mind. To demonstrate them, would be to 
put them through the moulds and shapes of the human 
logical imderstanding, and that would be to limit and 
destroy them. At once, the infinite becomes finite; 
the eternal becomes temporal ; the uncaused is reduced 
to an effect When, therefore, Mr. Holyoake says, 
^the existence of Grod is a problem to which the 
mathematics of human intelligence seem to fnmish 
no solution," he only talks nonsense, and violates the 
first possibilities of reasoning on both sides of the 
question. !N^evertheless, Mr. Holyoake, with his usual 
inconsistency, maintains the eternity and self-origiofr- 
tion of the universe, though that, for the same reason; 
must remain " a problem to which the mathematics of 
human intelligence" can "furnish no solution." So 
he is content to accept what seems to him the prepouh 
derance of probability ; but he demands from us demon- 
stration. Men must accept, either that mind made the 
world, or that the world made mind. Mr. Holyoake 
embraces the revolting absurdity that matter made 
mind, although he cannot demonstrate it ; and requires 
it to be demonstrated, that mind " created the heaven 
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and the earth," before he will allow it. Every novice 
in the first principles of reasoning is aware, that you 
cannot demonstrate that you exist, though you know it ; 
that the world exists, though you believe it ; that a 
child should love his parent, and a man his benefactor, 
though nobody doubts it, and only a wretch would deny 
it Mathematical demonstration, and sufficient moral 
evidence, must not be confounded. Making the former 
the test of the latter, is as wise as criticizing painting 
and sculpture by the gamut and rules of the musician. 

The Atheist has no right to proclaim an eternal and 
self-existent anything, because he rejects the Theist*s 
eternal and self-existent intelligence firom its indemon- 
strableness. 

2. It is unallowable for the Atheist to teach an 
eternal, infinite, and seK-existent anything whatsoever, 
because he will not believe in an eternal, infinite, and 
self-existent God, for the very reason, that such attri- 
butes are incomprehensible. Atheists talk a great deal 
of stuff about being unable to believe in the incompr^ 
hensible, but yet are everlastingly believing it Mr. 
Holyoake has written and talked a great deal of 
this contradictory nonsense. Mr. Holyoake says, 
''the Atheist deals only in plain, dear compre- 
hensibilitie&" Does a thing which is eternal, 
infinite, and self-existent, belong to these ''plain, clear 
comprehensibilities V Mr. Holyoake shall reply, where^ 
in another place, he says, " What is infinite is beside 
mortala" More extraordinary still, Mr. Holyoake 
assigns ifuxnnprehermbility as the reofon of heUe/* 
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Mr. Holyoake says, " How do we establish the eteniiiy 
of matter ? We answer, by reference to the human 
inability of conceiving its commencement" "We 
must come to the conclusion that what is, always must 
have been, or must have come from nothings and that 
(the latter) we cannot comprehend." Here the incom- 
prehensibility of something coming from nothing is 
the reason of believing in the eternity of matter. But 
are the eternity and infinity of matter any more com- 
prehensible than nothing coming out of something? 
Has he not answered that ^'What is infinite is 
beside mortals V* and that "the Atheist deals only in 
plain, clear comprehensibilities f " The &cts of the 
case are, a man can believe in something eternal, 
because it does not shock his reason, but a man cannot 
believe that something comes out of nothing, because 
that does revolt his reason ; but the incomprehensibility 
of the second is about the same as the first Shaks- 
peare never wrote a truer line than when he described 

man aS— 

** 3£o9t ignora/ta o£ what he's moH asgured." 

It is the way with Atheists and Sceptics, when it 
suits them, to parade th^ mysteries of a truth ; but 
they can swallow worse when they find it convenient 
Let my ignorance be ever so great of what I am a^ 
greatly assured, and any one may bellow abroad the 
ignorance till doom's-day, it will not touchy much 
less overturn, the assurance. ^^ Mast ignorani" — 
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gianted, a thousand times granted; btU — biU most 

ASSUBED. 

Atheists, we have seen, reject Theism, because it 
cannot be demonstrated; but they accept Atheism, 
although, for the same reason, it cannot be demon- 
strated either. In the same spirit^ Theism is spumed 
because of its mystery and incomprehensibility ; but 
Atheism is hailed, although firom the same causes it is 
mysterious and incomprehensible. According to this 
arrogant and inconsistent dogmatism, there is an 
eternal, iofinite, and self-existent universe ; there 
dannot be an eternal, infinite, and self-existent God. 
Why ? Atheism will remain as it has been before this 
— " Why f" However voluble about other matters — 
silent, 

3. It is unallowable for the Atheist to assert, that 
there is an eternal, infinite, and self-existent anything 
whatsoever, because it is intolerably inconsistent with 
his uniform avowal, that he is guided by nothing but 
palpable facta and logical processes of peculiar rigour ; 
while here, in spite of his empty boast^ he abandons 
exterior fjact and logical severity, and places himself 
under the direction of what he perpetually execrates, 
namely, faith. Listen to the apostle Paul's definition 
of fidth. Our translation is : — " Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." 
We have to do with the latter half of the definition. 
The word is iXeyxo^' ^' Faith is a firm belief in things 
not seen." Paul cites as an example of fcdth : — << By 
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faith we perceive that the wocld was fonned by the 
word of God, so that the things which are seen were, 
not made fix)m those which appear." I have quoted 
the translation of Moses Stuart^ in preference to the 
common yersion, only because there are some not 
incorrect, but ambiguous expressions in the latter. As 
soon as Mr. Holyoake adds to '' something exists now," 
^f therefore something must haye been always," he 
has broken away from the moorings of sense, and has 
set sail on the ocean of faith. 

Let Mr. Holyoake keep to ^^wJuxt is^^* and I haye 
nothing to say to him ; but as soon as he talks about 
'< whai must ^6," he has bounded upward, spumed the 
yisible, and has taken wing aloft into the yiewless 
space of 'Hhiogs not seen," where faith alone can. 
safely fly. But what right has a materialistic Atheist 
to depart from the sphere of sense and phenomenon, 
of obyious flEict and sight, and caU in the aid of &ith 
to found and construct his conclusions? The apostle 
Paul may account for the existence of the uniyerse, 
and so may I, by faith in thiags unseen ; but where is 
the warrant of a materialistic Atheist for faith in such, 
unseen and inyisible things as eternity, infinity, and 
self-existence ? I ask the Atheist^ Is not the uniyerse, 
to our experience, temporal ? Is it not, to the widest 
sweep of our telescopes, finite ) And is it not, to our 
sense and reason, contrived and dependent 9 Besides, 
are not your being and faculties things which have 
their di^te in time ) Are they not finite ? Are they 
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»ot derived fix)m others ? How, then, could you verify 
bj sense an eternal, infinite, and self-existent universe^ 
even supposing there could be such a thing ? Tou say 
the universe is eternal — are you eternal too, and have 
you watched its endless processes and developments ? 
You say the universe is infinite — are you infinite too % 
Have you always been co-extensive with its height and 
depth and breadth and length, and have you — ^pardon 
the contradiction in terms— taken within the bounds 
of your limited capacities all its boundlessness ? You 
say the universe is seK-existent — have you been con^ 
temporary from everlastrog with its venerable mate- 
rials ? No. You are a thing of time, finite ; your 
existence derived from others, and you scorn the idea 
of bowing to the claims of faith ; yet these are your 
conclusions : the universe is temporal, therefore it ia 
eternal ; the universe is finite, therefore it is infinite ; 
the universe is existent, therefore it is self-existent^ 
Whsrefore? Keep to your materialism; leave us to 
" fEuth in things unseen," and you are dumb for ever* 

4. It is unallowable for the Atheist to affirm that 
the universe is eternal, infinite, and self-existent, because 
Atheists make great pretensions to be philosophers, and 
it is most repugnant to the spirit of sound philosophy 
to make a temporal, finite, and dependent effect its 
own eternal, infinite, and self-existent cause. 

(1.) I object to this, first, because referring to de- 
signed matter as the cause of designed matter is only 
trifling. I ask for the cause of these material contri** 
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vances, and I am told that they are eternal So far as 
there is any sense in the Atheistic solution, it is this. 
Matter exists because it does, and the universe is 
because it is. Mr. Holyoake's own principle requires 
more than this ; but I hope that he has imposed on 
himself as well as blinded his readers : for I should 
like to save his sincerity at the expense of his intellect, 
if I could. He tells us, you know, — 'Hhere must 
always have been something, or there could be nothing 
now." No doubt of it— granted. But the intolerable 
assumption and the radical fallacy of Mr. Holyoake's 
theory of the universe is, that the " something which 
ia noWf^* and the '^ something which must have been 
always^** are not different things, but one and the same 
thing. A one something may be accounted for by 
arhother something capable of accounting for it, but 
Mr. Holyoake has two somethings only in words and 
one in reality. Hence, he proclaims, '* nature is eter- 
, nal, nature is infinite, nature is self-existent" This 
is a queer philosophy of causation. Mr. Holyoake 
reminds me of old blind " Glo'ster," in " King Lear." 
The poor old man imagines that he is on the top of 
Shakspeare*s cliff, and he leaps, as he &ncies, into 
the air down the fearful depth ; and when he simply 
falls all along, he believes that he has come to the 
shore below. So Mr. Holyoake announces a doctrine 
of flEdth, imagines that he has placed himself under 
its guidance, nmkes an unlawM bound into the air, buli 
comes sprawling back to the matter from which he 
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v&tdted, and embraces the dust &om which he roscy 
ezdaiming, with strange and pitiful blindness, " thou 
art the self-existent and all-nugestic cause of causes." 

(2.) I object to the atheistic theory of the uniyerse 
because, if it is applicable to one thing, which is tem- 
poral, finite, and dependent, it is to eveiy other. The 
spider which was hatched this morning, is etema!, 
infinite and seK-existent, for the same reason that the 
universe is. Mr. Holyoake is eternal, infinite, and 
seK-subsistent on precisely the same grounds. What 
is the universe, but a mass of things, like yourselves^ 
plainly temporal, obviously finite, evidently derived? 
If the argument will not hold good when applied to 
the parts of the universe, by all the laws of reasoning, 
how does the logic become sufficient when applied to 
the whole ? 

(3.) I object to the atheistic theory of the universe, 
because it is unphilosophical and insufferable to imagine 
for matter qualities which it has never manifested, and 
which have never been discovered, to account for the 
existence and appearances of that matter. What 
would you say to a chemist^ who, instead of resolving 
the effervescence of tartaric acid and carbonate of soda 
into the ascertained properties of those substances, 
should assume all manner of mental and moral 
and metaphysical attributes to be the cause, and 
which matter never possessed and showed in itself 1 
Yet Atheists, who pretend to be admiring students of 
Lord Bacon's ^'ISTovum Organum," unhesitatingly trans- 
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fer, in their imftginations, eternity, infinitude, self-* 
existence, will, intelligence, goodness, to brate-matter, 
in Older to make the effects in matter their own causes, 
and get rid of a God. 

We are sometimes sarcastically informed that we 
make a God to make the imiveise, Crod is dearly the 
natural, the rational, and the moral cause, to whom we 
are driTen. After this objection, it is very edifying to 
find the Atheist making a new universe out of his 
&ncy, and different from the one of which we know 
anything. The ** something which is/* — ths universe'^ 
which we know^ has time written on its ev^ry atom, is 
finite in all its parts, and even to its invisible gases, is 
an effect But Mr. Holyoake's universe, which he 
has &bricated from — 
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is eternal, infinite, and the cause of causes. He 
denies the God who made the universe, and then the 
necessities of his trrationalism compel him to make his 
own imagination the god, which calls out of nothing 
the eternal, infinite, and self-ezistent universe, which 
is the originator of our universa But, after all, when 
this imaginary universe is put on to the actual universe, 
the two will not harmonize, and the problem is as un- 
solved as ever. I take into my hand a clod. I study 
it, as a geologist, in relation to the rocks ; as a meteorlo- 
gist, in relation to the atmosphere; as a botanist, in rela- 
tion to plant-sustentation ; as a chemist, in relation to 
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niattor and life, and in many otiheT ways. I find the 
iiiesistible proof that l^at clod is what it is ihrough 
the operation of will and intelligence. I say, this 
must be the work of a personal contriver. '^ Oh 1 no/' 
says Mr. Holyoake, and he proceeds to shoot millions 
upon millions of clods aHl about me, till I see 
nothiiig but clods. I reply this is no help. On 
the contrary, I must hare et>ery clod accounted for. 
.That the clod is not one, but imUiana, makes me feel 
«0 many more miUiona of times Btrongly, that the 
t^lods themselyes cannot answer my question. Mr. 
flolyoake still perskts in giving me more matter. I 
repeat, I demand will and intelligenca Mr. Holyoake 
stretches out his hand, and gives more clods — clods 
above, clods beneath, clods around,— <ilods fix>m reality 
and clods from imagination, — clods from his universe 
and clods from ours,— dods etemaL But this is no 
good to me. I must have a God. 

(4.) I object to the conclusion of the Atheist, because 
lie professes to establish his positions by << experience," 
and rejects theism, because, he says, it is unconfirmed 
by "experience." You know that Mr. Holyoake 
means by "experience" the evidence of the senses. 
It must, also, be remembered that the whole problem 
has to be settled by appeal to reason, experience, and 
nature. I, therefore, reject the exclusive test of ex- 
perience, in Mr. Hoiyoake's sense of the word Let 
us see, for a moment, how Mr. Holyoake fares, when 
tried by his own criterion of truth. He truly repre- 
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sented Theists as belieying that what we observe in 
the univeise could not take place by itself but must 
have been done by some one. He then immediately 
asked, '' Did you see Deity do it % " and added, " this 
is not a matter of logic, but of experience." What are 
we to make of a man who employs such a vacillating 
and incongruous method as that of Mr. Holyoake? 
The existence of God is, with him, sometimes a ques- 
tion of moral probability, sometimes a problem of 
mathematics, and sometimes a material fieust, which has 
to be settled by appeal to eyenaight or some other sense- 
testimony. But let that pass. What right has a maxiy 
who teaches that the universe is eternal, infinite, and 
self-existent, to treat this problem as one of '' expe- 
rience " % Does that universe lie within the circuit of 
human ** experience " ? Only an eternal, infinite, and 
self-existent being could be '* experimentally" related 
to such a universe ; and an eternity of time would 
need to be absorbed, and an infinitude of space would 
be required to be occupied to have the " experience.** 
With still more destructive force the appeal to expe- 
rience rebounds upon Atheism. For not only is an 
eternal, infinite, and self-existent universe, firom such 
attributes, a thing which cannot be related in all its 
extent to our " experience," but it is cordrary to our 
''experience," has not a fact to rest upon, and is 
absurd to our rational instincts : since matter, as dis- 
closed to our ^* experience," internal and external is 
temporal, finite, obviously derived and designed; is 
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inerty aeimleiSf nonrinieUigent, and incapable of either 
henevoknee or malignity. 

But let us return to the assertion that the evidence 
of the Diyine operation is ^* not a matter of logic, but 
of experience." Then why does not Mr. Holyoake 
confine himseK to "experience 9 " When Mr. Holy- 
oake says "that something must always have been," I 
suppose he considers that he is directed by '< lo^c," 
and not by <' experience," — though, in fact, that 
<< something mtut have existed always," and that design 
mtMt have had a designer," are truths which belong 
neither to logic nor experience. Those declarations 
are the product of the necessary beliefs of our 
nature. Their foundation is older than experience, 
and deeper than logic. Experience can only help to 
elicit their authoritative announcement, and logic can 
only meekly accept them as the premises which warrant 
her formal conclusions. 

But apply once more Mr. Holyoake's rule to his own 
conclusions. The absurdity, to which Mr. Holyoake con- 
ceived he had reduced the design-ai^ment, is, I think, 
justly attributable to his own universe. Bemember, 
Mr. Holyoake does not question the fJEict of design ; he 
allows that this involves a designer, and he confesses^ 
further, that this conducts us to a limited Being as 
Creator. Add to this, that Mr. Holyoake nevertheless 
teaches that spirit iar only the negation of matter, and 
denies that there is a Being separate from nature, and 
pre-existent to it Now connect with these facts Mr. 

D 
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Holyoake's doctrine of a designed corporeal person, 
which he alleges to be the legitimate issue of Paley's 
reasoning. Who is this designed and organized person 
then ? Plainly, since there is not a Being apart from 
nature, and design leads us to an organized person, 
Mr. Holyoake's universe is the designed corporeal 
person. This seems to me to be inevitable. But, like 
all Mr. Holyoake's conclusions, it is so fall of flaws 
that it will not serve his purpose. This universe of 
Ids cannot possess the *^ nugestic attributes " which he 
claims for him (for having become a person his universe 
loses the neuter gender); for what is designed and 
organized is limited — ^temporal, finite, derived, with 
the old contradiction additional of eternal contrivance 
eternally uncontrived. We may here use Mr. Holy- 
oake's own words, when he imagined that he was 
reducing the design-argument to absurdity, and 
which, with the change of a term, are fairly appli^ 
cable to his own dogmas. ''The universe, proved 
by the design-argument, is only the first of a grand 
series, and not the one wanted. That universe 
must have been preceded by another universe, 
and so on, and so on; universe floundering above 
universe in hideous confusion for ever and ever." 
Now, as this is " not a matter of logic, but experience," 
did Mr. Holyoake ever see the organization of his 
universe ? Did he see him use his corporeal organs 
when he planned, constructed, and finished himself? 
Or, to apply this canon to the universe of Mr. Holy- 
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bake's talk, whicli he allegeB to be eternal, infinite, and 
aelf^xistent— did he ever see his eternal, infinite, and 
self-existent nniyerse, and did he watch it ordain, lay 
out, and complete our temporal, finite, and dependent 
nniyerse ? That all this is " not a matter of logic," I 
suppose will be evident ; but my demand on Mr. 
Holyoake's consistency is — ^is it a matter of '^ ex- 
perience ?" 

" Did you see Deity do " all this ? " This is not a 
matter of logic, but of experience." What does Mr. 
Holyoake mean ? Does Mr. Holyoake require that God 
shall manifest Himself in all the boundlessness of His 
nature ? The supposition inyolves a contradiction. A 
limited disclosure is all that is possible. Besides, Mr. 
Holyoake has not eyes the width of the diameter of all 
space ; and has not been from all eternity contemplating 
the spectacla Suited to our capacity, ^'the heavens 
declare the glory of Gkni;" 'Hhe firmament showeth 
forth His handy work;" and, ready for our wants, 
"the earth is full of His riches." But where should 
we expect the loftiest revelation of Deity 9 Is not man 
** the noblest work of God " below ? " God manifest 
in the flesh," must be the grandest display of the 
Eternal of which this visible universe is capabla But 
this, the greatest, Mr. Holyoake treats with derision. 
Time was when Atheists and Infidels attempted at least 
to argue ; but since that has fidled, it has become the 
fashion to " pooh ! pooh !" at history, and prophecy, and 
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mixade, and mcamateDiviiiity; but the '^pooh ! pook!" 
of Atheism will far sooner puff out the fires of the sun^ 
than extinguish the meanest light whiciL reyeala the 
existence and the attributes of God. 

But I must oonelade this appeal to the principles and 
objections of Atheism against Atheism. If you examine, 
you will find that many of the positions and conclusions 
which Atheists deny to Theists, they have no objection 
to employ for thennselyes, though inconsistently with 
their own avowals, or inconclusively in their connec- 
tions, or in opposition to the &cts of ]^ture fiK>m their 
adaptation to their errois, or absurdly in relati<ni to the 
constitution of tx>tb man and the universe. It suggests 
the idea of an epicure, who should always abuse his 
favourite dishes, when they came to table ; and then, 
as the prejudiced guests about him were careful to 
avoid the maligned preparations, he could ei\joy them 
himself without interruption, or fear of their too speedy 
exhaustion. 

Kow, I am not open to any counter-thrusts in return 
like those I have been dealing at Atheism. I con- 
sistently believe whatever is commended to my accept- 
ance by reason, experience, or nature, through the force 
of sufficient evidence ; although it may be mathemati- 
cally indemonstrable, in some respects incomprehensible, 
may involve the leaving of sense for reason and futh, 
and transcend the limits of my experience, or even the 
experi^ce of the Vhole human race. I am not likely to 
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be diverted from such a method of procedure, since I 
find that materialistic Atheists are under the same 
necessity of yielding up their eyes to the higher autho- 
rity of the rational beliefe of humanity. " By faith," 
" not by sight," has a place in the conduct of all ; but 
"we walk by faith;" Atheists by the same stagger and 
stumble. 
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PART IV. 

THE HYPOTHESES OF ATHEISM IBRECOKCILABLE WITH THE 
LAWS OF REASON AND THE FACTS OF NATURE. 

Seoondly. Haying concluded the appeal to Atheism 
against Atheism, it remains for ns to tiy it by reason 
and nature. 

I shall now undertake to show that the atheistic 
theory of an infinite, eternal, and seK-caused universe, 
is disavowed by reason and contradicted by nature. 
The atheistic sects are very numerous, but they are all 
fundamentally one. Some of the more prominent 
hypotheses, which have appeared in human history, we 
shall subject to a careful scrutiny. 

1. Some say that the universe was made by chance. 

This theory supposes the eternity of matter, which, 
for many reasons contained in the preceding discussion, 
is an inconsistent assumption for an Atheist, and an 
unwarrantable assumption in anybody. It next 
assumes that chance arranged the universe as it appears. 
This is a contradiction in terms, and an absurdity. To 
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a&j that chance arranges, is just like saying that dis- 
traction makes order — ^that drunkenness sobers — ^that 
darkness enlightens. 

But as we wish to give a hir chance to chance, let 
us forget for a moment its inherent absurdity. What 
is the meaning of chance ) I presume the absence of 
agency. Then it simply means nothing. Very well : 
out of nothing, nothing comes. Nothing is ordered. 
There is no arrangement in the universe. The rejection 
of the problem, then, is its solution. ^ A short and easy 
method,*' truly ! 

But suppose, if you please, that chance is more than 
a negative abstraction. If the universe be ordered by 
chance, then everything in the universe must be 
referred to chance likewise. Let us say, for example, 
that you came here to-night by chance. This passive 
grammatical construction, in which the agent is indi- 
cated by the preposition, is the same as the direct 
statement that chance brought you here to-night. How 
did he, she, or it, do it 9 for I do not know the gender 
of chance. By physical or moral force? What are 
the facts ? A subject has been announced by hand-bill, 
which has induced you to come and listen to the pre- 
sent address. Chance, therefore, must have sufficient 
power and intelligence to interest and draw you toge- 
ther. Chance, then, is only another name for a public 
lecturer, who has designedly used appropriate means 
for collecting this assembly. I am Mr. Chance. Let 
us say, then, that the universe came into existence by 
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chance ; that is, that chance bTonght it into existence. 
Veiy well We have got a name for the Creator : what 
has he done? The uniyerse undeniably exhibits re- 
sources of superhuman power, knowledge, wisdom, and 
goodness. K chance has made all this, he must be a 
being of boundless mighty intelligence, sagacity, and 
excellence. To what does this lead f It simply shows 
how much easier it is to give a new name to agency, 
than to disprove its existence. God is not got rid of 
by this plan. We have only to foiget the usual 
meaning of the word chance, and it becomes another 
name for God. I am aware that^ in speaking of a 
negative abstraction, we are obliged to use the same 
form of expression as when treating of substantive 
existences. But I am not availing myself of the infir- 
mity of language to strengthen my position : for I am 
not now speaking of a non-entity, which has only 
obtained formal existence, but of an objective some" 
thing — the creator of the universe. The universe is 
something, and its maker can be considered no less, 
whether within it or without it 

But you will say, "I mean by chance, fortuity, 
casualty, hap." 

(1.) I flatly deny its existence, then. Chance, as a 
iiftct, is just this : — ^An event occurs, which forethought 
did not apparently plan, and for which human sagacity 
is puzzled to account We call such things << chance 
occurrences," because we cannot trace them to their 
direct causes in the complicated antecedents and cir- 
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ctiiDfitances out of which they spring. But it is to be 
observed, that such chance events always turn up in 
the midst of the working of fixed and well-known laws, 
and without them would never have been. Now, that, 
I maintain, cannot be considered pure hap, which comes 
about under the operation of laws so determinate, that 
they themselves cannot be resolved into chances, and 
without which chances could not occur. What we 
call chance is on a par with what we call mystery—^ 
things " known in part only " by us, but which we 
believe to be orderly and unperplexed to a mind ample 
enough to comprehend them. Now, what, in this 
modified sense, is called chance, is so rare, and so 
inclosed on all hands by laws which so unequivocally 
exclude chance absolute, that nothing but the desperate 
needs of a baseless theory could have driven any to the 
wanton and reckless inference that all is of chance, 
because some exceptional phenomena bear that name. 

I could show, moreover, if I had time to do it, that 
<;asTmlty necessarily results from the operation of complex 
laws ; and that the seeming openings which they leave 
in the midst of what we call fixed arrangements, were 
as much intended to occur, as that the sun was designed 
to warm the earth, and the earth to be vitalized by its 
beams ; and that for purposes of immense and solemn 
significance in the moral government of the world. 

(2.) Chance, as we know it, is an effect, and cannot 
be treated as a cause. We have already remarked that 
chance is a phenomenon, which occurs in connection 
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with the working of well-known, but complex laws!, 
and which could not by us be anticipated. It is there- 
fore an effect^ and cannot be elevated to the status of a 
cause. Many subsequent events may appear to arise 
out of what is called a chance occurrence, but no causal 
connection subsists between such an antecedent and its 
supposed consequent or consequents. Chance cannot 
produce effects itselC Chance can only afford the 
opportunity to real causes to produce their proper 
effects. In the language of philosophy, chance often 
becomes the occasion, but never the cause, of subse- 
quent events. To make chance, then, which is an 
effect, destitute of all causal power over subordinate 
effects, a caiMC at all, much less a cause aU-powerful, 
all-intelligent, aU-beneficent, is an assumption the 
most unphHosophical, unfounded, and absurd, ima- 
ginable. 

(3.) But, admitting the existence of chance, fortuity, 
hap, in the unlimited acceptation of the terms, chance 
cannot account for the universe. What would you 
regard as the proofs of unqualified casualty ? Would 
you not say confusion, distraction, and havoc? But 
look around, beneath, and above, at the order, and 
harmony, and beauty, and grandeur of creation ; and 
who can commit the glaring and flagrant outrage upon 
sense and reason, of maintaining that these are the 
undoubted and undeniable monstrosities of a headlong 
and senseless chance? Have we not here law and 
arrangement ? And are they not utterly irreconcilable 
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with chance ? Are not chance and order ideas which 
are mutually destructive of each other ? As concep- 
tions, or hctOf they cannot be contemporary in the same 
subject An honest thie^ and a sober drunkard, are 
not more paradoxical. 

2. Some say that the universe was made by necessity. 
Many of the objections, which we have urged against 
chance, lie equally against necessity. We shall leave 
it to your own intelligence to apply .the most obvious 
of them. This theoiy, like the foimer, takes for 
granted the eternity of matter, which we have seen to 
be an inconsistent and unwarrantable assumption. It 
next assumes, that necessity arranged the universe as 
it appears. This is an equally inconsistent and unwar- 
rantable assumption ; and, for the same reason that the 
chance-assumption was, an absurdity. 

But accept, if you please, for argument's sake, the 
false and contradictory assumption, that necessity 
ordered all things. We are, then, driven again to the 
inquiry, what has necessity done ) As in the case of 
chance, we discover that necessity is all-power^ all- 
intelligent, all-wise, all-benevolent We have merely 
to pass by the usual meaning of the word necessity, and 
it becomes another name for God. 

(1.) But by necessity is usually meant a resistless 
force. Very well; but this is only chance with an 
additional attribute ascribed to it The same objections 
which we raise against chance without resistlessness 
Attached to it> we still raise, now that resistlessness ia 
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attached to it We point to the symmetry, Tegularity, 
and harmony of all the opexatians and deTelopments of 
nature, as the inyincible evidences of choteSy not chance; 
as the proofs of freedom for its exercise, not force. 
When Kapoleon was on his way to llgypt, and was 
surrounded by a Babel of Erench philosophers, who 
were volubly demonstrating, in their way, that there 
was no God, and imagined that the Emperor must have 
been convinced by their sophistries, Bonaparte rose 
from his seat, and pointing to the brilliant stars as they 
shone in the crystal firmament of the East, he replied, 
*^ AM very true, gentlemen ; but who made all these 9" 
Kapoleon's argument is a sound ona It is useless to 
talk of chance, or necessity; we still demand, who 
made all these ? Let it be understood, then, that 
necessity is nothing but an abstraction, compounded of 
the conceptions of resistlessness and fortuity } that it 
cannot be the Creator ; and that it still leaves Napo^ 
Icon's inquiry unanswered, '^Who made all these f' 
A blind, and Uundering, and bungling chance, lashed 
into perpetual motion by a stark and hideous &te, is 
the Or eat First Cause ; and the dust upraised along 
their mirky track, amidst the space-wide Egyptian 
gloom, sparkles by atheistic magic into milky ways, 
and stellar systems, and clustered suns and worlds, and 
their many myriads of responsible and immortal 
creatures I Believe that who may — I shall not O 
Atheist I ^ OREAT is thy '' credulity / How unlike its 
alleged origin is the universe ! The frightM abortion 
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of chance and fate is this smiling, lovely, and majestic 
creation ! 

(2.) Necessity, ^in the philosophical sense of the word, 
can only be asserted of the inrariable and universal. 
•But nature does not exhibit absolute invariability. We 
have seen that chance, in the modified sense in which 
we have employed it, belongs to the phenomena of the 
world Alter we have obeyed all the known (so-called) 
fixed laws of creation, the expected result is sometimes 
wanting. While we may confide in the laws of nature 
as the rule, as the exception we find ourselves disap- 
pointed when we repose upon them. These apparent 
openings in fixed law exhibit the dependence of the 
universe on its fiamer, and explode the notion of 
its necessariness, which involves its self-sufficiency. 
There is enough of invariable law to show that the 
universe did not spring from absolute chance, and 
there is enough of seeming departure ficom invariable 
law, to evince that the universe is not the creature of 
absolute necessity. Such apparent breaks and inters- 
vals in what we name fixed laws, whether actual 
apertures and interstices or not^ are necessarily to 
us the evidences of the extreme dependence of nature 
on the Creator. Universal immutability, subject to 
special and certain alteration, is only necessary non« 
sense. 

(3.) The necessitarian theory, as sometimes main- 
tained, is self-contradictory. Whence is the necessity 
to come? A self-originated and eternal universe 
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cannot be forced from without It is itself <' the all,'* 
and there is nothing else to necessitate it. Kor can 
it be necessitated from within. What includes all 
causation, power, volition, cannot be subject to com- 
pidsion. 

(4.) Necessity, properly understood, is a law or condi- 
tion, and cannot be considered a creative energy. Tou 
majr form some monstrous conception in your mind, 
which your reason assures you can never become an 
objective fact Here, then, necessity imposes a law or 
condition of existence. In thinking upon man, you 
may imagine many attributes, which a man could not 
possess. Here necessity assigns a limit to what maa 
can be, and declares beyond that he cannot be man, 
^CTecessity tells us, then, that some things cannot exist ; 
and that some other things, which can exist <^£^ o^V 
exist in accordance with certaia unalterable conditions. 
Necessity, then, may forbid and modify, it cannot 
create^ It can conditionate and determine many 
things, it can make none, 

3, Some say, that all the beings and things, which 
compose the universe, have existed in an endless series 
as they now are from eternity. Others say that the 
universe sprang from eternal and self-evolving pro^ 
cesses of development. Others, again, say the universe 
is the creature of eternal and self-originated laws. I 
shall treat of these theories separately and together, 
and then poiut you to the great facts of nature, which 
will most decisively shatter the whole of them« 
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(1.) A few explanatory obseivatioiis on these theoriea 
separately and together. 

The first theory assumes that all beings and things 
have existed in an eternal series, as now. There must 
have been then an eternal man and an eternal woman, 
an eternal specimen of every animal and plants and an 
eternal representative of every particle of matter, from 
which all existing beings and things have been derived. 

The second theory, the theory of development, pro« 
pounds that all systems, organized beings and things, 
have been produced by spontaneous development; 
beginning with the lowest forms of existence, and 
passing on to the highest Granite rocks are deve- 
loped into soil ; soil is developed into vegetables ; 
vegetables are developed into animals ; animals are 
developed into men. All this is done by very slow 
processes — truly very slow. It takes a long time to 
develop the stalk of a buttercup into a Bacon, a 
Shakspeare, a Locke, or a Milton. 

I have named the last, the theory of laws, Hum- 
boldt, Comte, and others, treat the general laws of 
nature as though they were the creators and upholders 
of the universe; and regard them as the ultimate 
objects of human enquiry. ITature, according to their 
estimate, is not the creature of a God, but the exclu- 
sive creature of laws. 

I shall now treat of all these theories together. All 
these theories suppose the eternity of matter, which 
we have seen, is an inconsistent, and unwarrantable 
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i^mnption. They suppose, also, in some sense or 
other, the eternity of their series, development^ or laws. 
This is an equally inconsistent and unwarrantable 
assumption, and, as we shall presently show, false to 
the great facts of nature. 

There are two aspects of self-contradiction and 
absurdity in these theories demanding special notice. 
My remarks are aimed more particularly against the 
eternal series theory, but will tell, with no incon- 
siderable efiPect, against all. 

Series, developments, and laws, are supposed to be 
eternal Is there not inherent absurdity in the assump* 
tion ) The series, developments, and laws, are all 
things which follow in succession, and must have 
existed, some earlier and some later than others ; there* 
fore to make them all eternal is only eternal nonsense. 

Then the theory of eternal series makes every 
member of the series of beings and things dependent 
on the foregoing member for existence ; but while every 
individual is confessedly dependent, the whole put 
together, by some extraordinary feat of atheistical 
hocus-pocus, becomes independent and self-originated. 
But by what legerdemain the whole universe becomes 
so conveniently possessed of the extraordinary quality 
of self-subsistence, which is unshared by any of the 
parts, we are, of course, not informed. The theory of 
development and laws is open to similar objection. 

Series, developments, laws, are effects, and cannot 
be allowed to be sufficient and eternal causes. Self- 
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made and self-continued laws is an absnidity. The 
same remark applies to series and deyelopments : for 
if series and deyelopments be true, tbey are laws — ^laws 
of series, and laws of developments. Law in etymology 
find fact is sometlung laid down. Law is equivalent to 
the past participle of the verb to lay, and is something 
Jaid doum, consUiuted, estdbliahed. Law, then, must 
have had some one to lay it down, and continue to lay 
it down ; or law ceases, is taken up, is law no longer. 
Who laid down these laws % There they are. Did 
nothing ? Did chance ) Did necessity ? These have 
been '' weighed in the balances and found wanting." 
It is no good to point us back to the supposed series,! 
developments, or actual laws themselves. They cannot 
Ikccount for the order of the universe. So &r as there 
is truth in these theories, they are the order of the 
universe. To refer us back to these is only to say—* 
the universe is because it is, and there is arrangement 
in the universe because there is arrangement. Law 
is an effecty and must have a cavse ; nUe and not a 
nder; a creature and rtot the Gbeat Creator. This 
position shall receive more extended illustration by< 
and-bya 

(2.) I now make my appeal to the great facts of 
nature. 

I shall, in the first place, oppose the facta of 
science to the theory of development. If X can 
do this successfully, you will see, without my telling 
you, that the eternal series and the eternal laws fall 
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before the same reasoning. We shall encounter in our 
argomeni; mceesaive series and sttecesHve laws, which 
overt^uow series and laws alleged to be contemporary 
from eternity. 

The theory of development has been made very 
popular in this country by an anonymous publica- 
tion, called, '^ The Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation." The theory, as stated in that book, is not 
necessarily atheistic, and the author himself abjures 
Atheism, and must not be thrust against his will 
amongst the atheistic ranks. The theory, however, 
may be very readily allied with Atheism, and, in &ct^ 
is generally its patron and associate. 

The theories of '^ The Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation,'' are continental in their origin. Mulder, 
Buffon, and Lamarck, have had not a little to do with 
suppljring the premises and suggestions of the anony- 
mous author of *^ The Vestiges." The hypothesis may 
be stated in a few words. Starting with what is 
assumed, but not proved to be, nebulous light, the 
process of development is from nebulous light to suns ; 
from suns to burning orbs ; from burning orbs to 
crystalline worlds ; from giunite to grass ; from ani- 
malcule to animal ; from beetle to baboon ; from 
monkey to man. To this dreaming I oppose the facts 
of nature. 

[1.] The spontaneous production of organized sub- 
stances and existences from inorganic matter is a fiction, 
and has no facts to rest upon. This is one of the 
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fdndamental assmnptioiis of the theory; bnt the 
dubious experiments upon which it reposes were 
performed under conditions which vitiated their hasty 
and unwarrantable conclusions. 

[2.] Ethnology proves that all the animal tribes are 
severed from each other by the strongest natural 
antipathiea We admit the occasional existence of the 
hybrid, or mule, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. But we contend that the mule, in almost 
all cases, is not a production of nature, properly 
speaking, but rather of nature diverted from its course, 
and overruled by human ingenuity. We beg you to 
notice, also, that the mule perishes with the indivi- 
dual, and from organic defect is ihcapable of passing 
into a permanent species. All creatures are separated 
from each other by the strongest instincts of aversion, 
and by invincible organic barriers. The development 
h3rpothesis becomes impossible, then, in relation to the 
animals. The application of the theory to animals and 
men I shall pass by with the silent abomination and 
contempt which it deserves. The mule, or hybrid 
development^ is no advance in the direction of phy- 
siological or psychological perfection, but is an unnatural 
and untransmittible monstrosity. These facts are 
utterly destructive of the notion, that one species of 
animal is developed out of another, and that man is 
the last brute development. 

Mr. Holyoake must, if he will, deny that he is the 
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offspring of a wise, holy, ^d loving God^ and trace 
his pedigree to the unnatural alliances of brutes and 
reptiles which were developed out of dirt; but I 
Utterly disclaim — and I hope this audience is willing 
to join with me — in the moral as well as the physical 
meaning of the words, and with all the indignant 
emphasis with which I can utter them, I disclaim for 
myself all connection with such a beastly origin. 
Just forget that Mr. Holyocdke is destitute of reverence, 
and the ancients were not ; that Mr. Holyoake does 
not worship, and that the old heathen did — and Paul's 
^ost philosophical account of the natural history of 
human declension is as applicable to Mr. Holyoake 
as to the old-world polytheists, " Wheji they knew 
God they glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful ; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. Professing thexoselves to. 
be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorraptible God into an image made like to. 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts^ 
and creeping things." 

[3.] The development of physical forces, and mecha* 
nical agents, as alleged, if true, are altogether incapable 
of originating the lowest form of brute-instinct. The 
stupendous intelligence of man, his moral and spiritual 
discernments, and his anticipation of immortality, no 
physical processes, and no mechanical agencies could 
bring into existence, nor account for them whea. in 
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being and operatioiL We mtust have more than the 
empty and unsupported assertions of dreamers before 
We can accept so tremendous a conclusion. 

[4.] Finally; if the development hypothesis were 
true, there are some things which we should have a 
right to expect, but which have no existence. 

The &cis of nature would exhibit an unbroken coi> 
tinuousnesSy if they had been developed, as maintained 
Progress in creation there undoubtedly is, but not such 
a progress as the scheme of development indispensably 
irequires. Keither the geological nor historical ages 
present such an even advancement Elaborate speci- 
mens of physiological structures are not only found 
contemporary with the simplest forms of animal life 
in ages which preceded the introduction of man into 
the world, but you have similarly diversified pheno- 
biena now, although the supposed development has been 
advancing so long. Moreover, according to the de* 
Velopment hypothesis, you would expect that plants, 
a lower stage of life, would be found in nature, ante- 
dating animalcules, a higher stage of life* But this is 
not true. The most distinguished geologists assure us, 
that the remains of animal life in the history of our 
globe are pre-existent to those of vegetable life. 
CoraUoids and conchifers axe the first forms of life which 
we meet with iu the geological "Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation." 

Again, the facts of nature, if this theory were true, 
ivould certainly exhibit some specimens of animal or 
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vegetable transition, or botL Keither the geological 
nor historical epochs have yet fuxmshed any. Horace 
teUs us of a painter, whose rage for originality induced 
him to draw a thing, with the head of a woman, the 
neck of a horse, and the tail of a fisL Unless thift 
fiction of the satirical poet's imagination be admitted 
to be an authentic specimen of the development 
transition, I do not know where to look for one. True^ 
there is the fable of the frog that made an effort to 
develop itself into an ox, and, as all children re- 
member, burst half-way towards perfection. We do 
not demand that a stalk of moss shall be shown us, 
strongly tending towards a stem of wheats or vegetating 
into an oak ; that we must have placed before us a 
blade of grass sprouting grasshoppers ; that tittlebats 
should be seen projecting the fins of a salmon, or the 
snout of a dog-fish ; nor that the horns of a snail 
should be observed solidifying into some remote 
approximation to those of a buffalo ; though I do not 
know that we should not have a right to ask something 
as ridiculous ; certainly we are bound to be satisfied 
with nothing short of some veritable specimens of 
creatures exhibiting the processes of development in 
transition. 

Further, the fsicts of nature, if this theory were true, 
would associate with animals, the physical forms of 
which bear the closest resemblance to those of men, 
the largest amount of the attachments and sagacity 
which approach the nearest to those of men. But 
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this is not the fact It is not to be doubted that the 
monkey tribe the most closely resembles the physical 
conformation of man, of all the animal economy. But 
the parrot, the dog, the horse, the elephant, and other 
creatures, differing equally from the external charac- 
teristics of humanity, come more nearly to the sympa- 
thies and intelligence of humanity than all the gibbering 
apes that were ever raised on their hind paws to learn 
a bungling imitation of perpendicular progression. 

Finally, the &cts of nature in the history of man, 
if this theory were true, would present us with some 
results of its processes. It has often been maintained 
that men have physically degenerated since days of 
yore. I do not think that that la true on the whole. 
But it is sufficiently plain that our race has not been 
developing in the direction of a higher structural or 
conformational perfection. During some thousands 
of years past, if there were this development, some 
obvious progress must have characterized the physical 
history of the race. The fixity of our constitution 
denies the hypothesis. 

I shall, secondly, oppose the fiacts of nature and 
science to all these theories put together. The facts to 
which I am about to appeal, lie most obviously against 
the theory of eternal series ; but they press with equal 
force against the theories of development and laws. 
I shall show that beings and things have not existed in 
eternal series. I shall show that the different stages of 
progress in the history of the world are separated from 
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each other by barrieis which no deyelopment theory 
can pierce through nor leap over. I shall show that 
the universe has not sprang horn eternal laws ; for iirm 
has recorded the introduction of not a few of them. 

From the nature of the case, it is not possible to 
present a scientific account of the formation of even our 
own part of the universe. That is too remote a process 
for investigation in the present state of physical inquiry. 
But we can penetrate far enough in that direction to 
prove that the theories in question are overturned by 
fact. 

[1.] It admits of proo:^ that the present state of 
things on the face of the globe had a beginning. 

(geological science assures us that there was a period 
in the history of our globe when it was in a state of 
fusion. It may be readily shown that this was once 
the condition of our earth, and that but a compara- 
tively smaU portion of its heat has evaporated. There 
can be no doubt that the internal contents of our world 
are at this moment a mass of liquid fire. Earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and hot springs, are the evidences of the 
present connection between the elastic forces of the 
internal heat and the external crust It is well known, 
also, that as we penetrate into the soiL of the earth 
the temperature increases ; and, according to the calcu* 
lation of Humboldt, at the depth of twenty-one geogra- 
phical miles the granite rocks must be fluid with heat. 
These facts carry us back to a period when our world 
was an orb of solid fire ; when there was no land, no 
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seas, no rivers, no animals, no plants; when therd 
was nothing but a bumixig surface; and when all 
the gases which were to be incorporated in the future 
waters, plants, and animals, were suspended in vapour 
about it. How will eternal series and eternal laws 
confront these changes which have taken place in 
time? 

Now, imagine yourselves ten miles below the present 
surface of the earth. The rock you are standing upon 
is granite. This is called the primary rock, and is 
believed to be the first that over-arches the central fires 
of the globe. Now, it is undeniable that the granite 
has passed out of a molten state into the solid condi- 
tion in which we see it. It is a pure crystallization, 
and was formed by the exclusive action of fire. Herei 
then, is a new state of things. We found the world 
some time since a bumiug orb ; but the fiery mass has 
acquired a solid crust by giving off its caloric into 
space, which is always below freezing point In these 
crystalline rocks there are no traces of rivers or soil^ 
and no remains of plants, animals, or men, or any 
organized structure whatever. How will eternal series 
and eternal laws get over these alterations, which are 
recorded upon the annals of time % 

Eemember, now, that you have ten miles of rock 
over your head ; for we are standing on the solid gra- 
nite and looking upwards. The records of unnumbered 
material economies, which have had their day in this 
world, are piled up amidst these venerable ruins. 
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Dimng dateless ages the soiface of the earth has tm" 
dergone far more stupendous changes l^an in passmg 
from its fluid condition to the settlement of its granite 
crust. The period when animal and vegetable life first 
appears is as well known to the geologist as the era of 
£re, and the crystalline epoch of granite. Throughout 
all the cycles, the histories of which are stereotyped 
upon the folios of triple rock, from the diluvium on 
which we tread to the burning vaults of the interior, no 
trace of man is found. His existence begins with the 
present state of the surface of the earth, and his name 
nowhere occurs upon the hoary tablets which are 
"sacred to the memory" op bygone worlds. How 
will eternal series and eternal laws get over the hard 
facts which time has " graven with an iron pen" . . . 
*' in the rock for ever f 

We have found, then, a beginning for the earliest 
foundations of the world, and for all the deceased and 
embalmed phenomena sepulchred upon it — ^for soil, for 
plafvts, for animals. Eternal series and eternal laws 
are henceforth eternal untruths. We have seen that 
here the development hypothesis is impotent and base- 
less. It cannot develop dead matter into organized life. 
It cannot develop higher brutes out of lower brutes. 
It cannot develop man out of animals. It cannot de- 
velop intelligence, and conscience, and religious capa- 
city, and aspiration after immortality, out of matter and 
mechanism. 

The facts which have passed under review in other 
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respects fortify our conclusions. Whenever new plants* 
and new animals appear in the geological history of the 
earth, fresh acts of creative energy most have been put 
forth for their introduction. They are the veritable 
miracles of the stone Bible of geological revelation. 
There is no vital connection between these respective 
states of the world. All are severed by impassable 
barriers of ages and petrifactions. One surface-world 
perished often before another surface-world began. 
SerieSy developments, laws, are alike impertinently and 
profansly insufficient 

[2.] It admits of proof, that the present state of 
things on the surface of our earth must have an 
end. 

All persons who know anything of elementary sci- 
ence are aware that aU chemical action declines to rest 
Action tends to neutralize conflicting forces, and with 
the restoration of equilibrium terminates in reposa Go 
back to the period when this earth was not a peopled 
world, but an orb of fire, like a globe of molten glass. 
Pass over unnumbered and innumerable ages, tiU the 
solid crust has borne its myriads of coral insects and its 
forests of colossal plants. What astonishing chemical 
forces must have expended themselves during that in- 
terval 1 Pass from the era of gigantic ferns, which 
compose our beds of coal, to the present epoch over 
which the history of man extends. What prodigious 
atmospheric changes have been brought about by the 
operation of the same laws during that vast and mea- 
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suieless cycle ! None of our land animals, nor ooiy 
selyeSy could exist in the atmospheie which reared 
those massive forms of vegetable lifa If it were pos- 
sible to let loose the carbon which is pent up in the 
solid coal, into which those wondrous vegetable struc- 
tures have hardened, it would instantaneously extin- 
guish every species of animal life on all the islands and 
continents of the eartL Nor must it be imagined that 
these tendencies to equilibrium have now become ex« 
tinct. They must be passing on to the inexorable des^ 
tination whither the laws impressed upon them are 
bearing them. The end of all the foregoing conditions 
of the surface of the earth are engraven upon the stra^ 
tified chapters of its history as weU as their beginning; 
and it would be very gratuitous and absurd to imagine 
that our own epoch should be possessed of inherent 
immortality. This is the more especially unallowable^ 
as we see and feel the constant working of similar laws 
of change — ^laws of life and laws of destruction— within 
us and around us. All the series of phenomena which 
have appeared upon the face of the earth, so far &om 
being eternal, are capable of being traced to a begins 
ning; and the dissolution of every series which has 
reached its perfection in the past is as faithfully re* 
corded as its commencement. 

[3.] If we pass from the facts of our own world to 
the phenomena of the heavens, a beginning and an end 
are no less invincibly thrust upon us. Motion is not a 
property of matter, and the movements of planets and 
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t^stJBins must haye had a commencement. But we pass 
£x)m this to notice the yet more striking and convino* 
ing fact^ that the weight of the planets must haye been 
known, their positions must haye been assigned them, 
the whole relations of the solar system must haye been 
most delicately balanced, and their respectiye yelocitiea 
must haye been determined, before sun, planets, and 
satellites were flung into motion. The order is too 
beautiful and too impressiye to escape the conclusion 
that the whole was carefully designed, but there Ib suf* 
^cient anomaly in some of the parts to defy all theorem 
Ucal explanations deriyed ^m matter or mechanism. 
An end also has its physical prophecies, as clear as are 
the indications of a beginning. What we call space, 
has been proyed by a yariety of observations not to be 
emptiness. There is in space a resisting medium, 
which must ultimately slacken the motions of the hear 
yenly bodies, — which must haye done so already, 
though insufficient to be reduced to calculation during 
the limited period oyer which the scrutiny of accurate 
science has extended. Howeyer ethereal this obstruoi 
tiye medium may be, and howeyer inappreciable its 
effect upon the celestial orbs, it demonstrates that suns 
and worlds liaye not been ^^from eyerlasting," and 
cannot be ^Ho eyerlasting." Feipetual motion is as 
impossible in the heayens as upon the earth. This 
argument is mathematical, and will surely be accepted 
.by those who demand demonstration. The resisting 
medium ii^ space to which we* haye alluded has pro^ 
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duced the most obyious effects upon those mysteriotiff 
strangers which pass through our system, called comets. 
GometS) on account of their light, aeriform stmcturey 
are easily influenced by such a medium. Its immediate 
effect is to slacken their pace, and at the same time to 
contract their orbits, and, as an equally necessary and 
ultimate consequence^ to precipitate them into the mass 
of the sun. Similar effects must necessarily be exerted 
upon all the members of the solar system. The reality 
and the results of such an opposing medium are ad- 
mitted by all competent authorities. The stellar masses 
in the heavens present appearances which conform to 
the same law as that observed in the lower and nar* 
rower sphere of our own system. Central condensation 
and the contraction of their ciroulai' march are the 
prevalent tendencies of many of the star clusters which 
have been brought into the discs of our best telescopea 
The physical laws which God has impressed upon 
nature invincibly demand that a beginning should be 
acknowledged, and an end should be anticipated, for the 
order of the visible creation. 

Stability is not a permanent quality in the material 
creation, however minute may be the alterations of the 
less variable aspects of nature which may be recorded 
by one individual, or even a generation, or a century, or 
a cycle The apparatus of life, in the vegetable and the 
animal, la evidently intended to last but for a season, 
and is then destined to vanish away. The very prin- 
dple that solidifies the pulpy processes of the babe^ 
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and hardens its soft materials into the bones, and Uga* 
ments, and fibres of maturity, is sufficient^ by its un-: 
Mtering progress, to indurate, slacken, and disable tho 
vital functions, and terminate the uses of our corporeal 
organisnt The cradle includes the prophecy of the 
grave; and manhood involves mortality. But to be 
bom — to grow— to arrive at maturity — ^to decline — ^to 
die — ^to decay, are not only the characteristics of animal 
and vegetable tissues, but the adamantine fabrics of 
ponderous worlds must succumb to the resistless sceptre 
of destruction. It is only by a figure of speech that 
the granite foundations of the earth are called " ever- 
lasting hills." Every rock superposed upon the granite, 
from the metamorphic to the diluvian on which we tread, 
presents the histories of the most wonderful changes, 
which the operations of well-known laws have contri- 
buted to produce, during countless cycles of ages. The 
race which worlds and suns and systems have to run is 
measured out to them. They have their springtide 
verdancy, their ''sere and yellow leaf," and their 
winterly decay ; their youthful bloom, their vigorous 
maturity, and the hoar decrepitude of years. The stal- 
wart giants will not uplift a beaming and unwrinkled 
countenance for ever. Their joyous beauty and their 
massive strength shall waste away. Palsied and droop- 
ing beneath the weight of years, they shall totter in 
their courses, and sink to confusion. The laws which 
subordinately perpetuate the mechanism of the hea^ 
vens, seem to prophecy that they will one day bring 
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worlcLs to their central suns, as to an inexorable vortex ; 
suns, with their flaming planets, to the centres of their 
systems, as to raging whirlpools ; and milky-ways, with 
fheir crashing systems, suns, and worlds, to some all* 
engulphing Maelstrom : " wherein the heavens being on 
fire shall he dissolved, shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with ferverd heat /-— 
the earth also, and the works that are therein, shaM be 
JmTned wpP 

** The dood-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself — 
Yea, all which it inherit, shaU dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a Yision, 
Leave not a rack behind." 

^< Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst lay the founda^ 
tions of the earth, and the heavens are the works of 
Thy hands : they shall perish, but Thou remainest ; and 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment ; and as a 
vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed : but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
have no end." 

"Thus saith your God, lift up your eyes to the 
heavens, and look upon the earth beneath : for the 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth 
shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell 
therein shall die in like manner : but my salvation 
shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall not be 
(abolished." 
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Oh ! when the great material system shall creak and 
tremble beneath the blast of destruction — ^when fSading 
worlds shall Ml from the wrinkled stalk of time, ''even 
as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, when she is 
shaken of a mighty wind", — ^may you exult in the 
"salvation" which "shall be for ever," and be shel- 
tered by the "righteousness" which "shall not be 
abolished !" 
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PART V. 

THE TESTIMONY OP MATTEB, MIND, AND MORALS, TO THE 
EXISTENCE AND OPERATION OF AN ORIGINATIHG AND 
CONTROLLING INTELLIGENCE. 

Mb. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — ^That we 
may plainly imderstand what is to be done this even- 
ing, let me briefly recapitulate the points which have 
been already debated. Last evening, we settled what 
is the nature of the enquiry which we are pursuing, 
and the kind of evidence by which it is to be decided. 
We agreed that but two ultimate conclusions were 
possible, which we named Theism and Atheism. Some 
perplexities arising from the inaccurate employment of 
logical nomenclature were removed. The solution of 
the problem was freed from the technology of the 
schools, and referred to the testimony of reason, expe- 
rience, and nature. By employing Mr. Holyoake's own 
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implements, we flung out of our way all the rubbish 
by which he has impotently endeavoured to confuse 
and destroy the design-argument Having cleared the 
ground of the obstructions with which it had been 
artfully encumbered, we approached the positive con- 
clusions of Atheism, and, as we think, demolished 
their foundations by the principles and objections of 
Atheism itself, and by appeal to reason and the pal- 
pable facts of nature. Here we halted. 

We resume our work this evening, finding that the 
eternal, infinite, self-existing, and all-perfect God is the 
only possible conclusion of our logic, and the only 
refuge of our reason. Last night our labour was mainly 
destructive — ^to-night it will be constructive ; then we 
pulled down — now we shall build up. Let us, there- 
fore, address ourselves to the survey and defence of the 
positions which have been gained. I have to show 
that the doctrines of Theism are in harmony with the 
rational and moral instincts and the logical intelligence 
of man, and are accordant with the known constitution 
of the universe. This will require me to exhibit what 
has been often asserted, and in part indicated— that the 
entire universe is an effect ; and that the eternal, infi- 
nite, and self-existent Grod, to whom we are "driven," 
must be its cause. 

Preliminary to our undertaking, let me request your 
attention to one remark on the medium of our know- 
ledge of mind and matter. What matter is, or what 
mind is, in itself beyond the qualities or properties of 
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either, or whatever you may call their powers, I canuot 
telL All that I can say is, matter is that something 
which makes itself known to either of my five senses, 
or to all put together — ^namely, to my sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, touch. Now, mind has no qualities with 
which these five senses can communicate. You never 
saw, heard, tasted, smelt, touched your will, your con- 
sciousness, your reason, your memory, your conscience, 
your emotions, your love of the beautiful, the pic- 
turesque, the sublime, &c. When Mr. Holyoake affirms 
that '' spirit is only the negation of matter," he asserts 
what is false. That '^ spirit is the negation of matter," 
I aUow ; that it is '^ ordy the negation of matter," I 
deny. It is perfectly philosophical to say that mind is 
not matter, because matter never showed to us an 
attribute of mind, and mind never exhibited an attri- 
bute of matter. I never saw, heard, smelt, touched, or 
tasted a thought, a remembrance, a mental sorrow, or a 
pang of conscience ; and no man has ever rendered it 
tbp most remotely probable that matter can think, 
reason, remember, fear, hope, agonize or rejoice, be 
miserable or happy. I^ therefore, any one tells me of 
something that reflects, argues, recollects, suffers, enjoys, 
every principle of philosophy demands from me that I 
declare that that something is not matter. But to affirm 
that that something '^ is only the negation of matter," 
and is therefore nothing, is worse than ignorance. Are 
consciousness, reason, understanding, memory, moral 
emotion, wiU, nothing 1 That something is not " only 
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the negation of matter," but Ib the positive subject of 
all the Collective attributes which we name mincL It 
would be equally philosophical to say that matter ia 
only the negation of spirit^ and therefore nothing, as 
that " spirit is only the negation of matter," and there- 
fore nothing. The majority of the students of nature 
would rather accept the former conclusion; and if 
there were any radical contradiction between conscious- 
ness and sense, consciousness, being the more authori- 
tative, would constrain me to deny the existence of 
matter rather than the existence of mind. But matter 
and mind are both made known to us by evidence of 
equal weight and potency. Our nature (K)nstrain8 us 
to regard matter as the positive something which is not 
mind, and to regard mind as the positive something 
which is not matter. Mind and matter are alike 
positive realities considered apart, or negative of each 
other when brought into comparison, and both for the 
same fundamental reasons. Their existence and their 
differences are testified by the same laws of evidence, 
and their acceptance or rejection must philosophically 
stand or fall together. 

We may proceed to treat the universe as containing 
three broad classes of effects — matter, mind, and mo- 
rality. 

L We shall commence our analysis of effects with an 
examination of matter. 

(1.) The properties of matter are effects. 

The properties of matter are the last discoveries 
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wliich are open to our faculties. They are the ultimate 
objects of direct investigation. Now, the properties of 
matter, though the fixed secondary causes of natural 
changes, are themselves effects. One cannot inspect 
the nature and permanence of material qualities without 
perceiving that they were obviously given by mind. It 
is possible that we might not have concluded that the 
properties of matter are effects, if we could have under 
our observation nothing but the properties of matter. 
But they are daily exhibited to us in all the facts of 
creation, as plainly pre-adapted by mind to become the 
bases of all the wonderful operations, laws, and arrange- 
ments which pervade the material economy. But we 
have the fact of the marvellous pre-subordination of 
the properties of matter to the ultimate purposes of 
nature perpetually forced upon our attention. We feel, 
therefore, necessarily led back to the conclusion, that 
the same infinitely wise and discriminating choice was 
exercised, in imparting to matter just the very proper- 
ties which it possesses, as in the infinitely skilful em- 
ployment of them in the grand and glorious arrange- 
ment of them in the universe. 

(2.) The operations of matter are effects. 

"When you have two sorts of matter in action or 
operation, the properties of the matters are the cause or 
causes ; the change or changes produced in either or 
both are called the effect or effects. The properties of 
the spark and the properties of gunpowder are a cause; 
the explosion, the effect Heat applied to water is a 
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cause; the steam is the effect. But may not both 
these examples be used to direct us to a first cause, to 
which both the cause and effect in each illustration are 
together but one effect 1 The man, who brought the 
spark to the gunpowder and the fire to the water was 
the first cause of the explosion and the steam, and only 
availed himself of the known properties or secondary 
causes of matter to produce the known effects, on which 
he had been calculating. Transfer the illustration to 
the operation of the laws of matter in nature. The 
properties of matter cannot operate on each other 
unless they are brought together by a power different 
from anything in themselves, and superior to them- 
selves. The properties of matter in operation, let it be 
observed, are another class of effects, totally distinct 
from the effects presented in the properties alone, and 
an advance upon them, and must be separately accounted 
for. These constitute a higher class of effects than 
properties themselves, and of which matter is still less 
capable of giving any account. They are a more im- 
pressive class of results, which proclaim yet more 
forcibly the intervention of mind When we see, more- 
over — as we cannot help seeing — ^that the properties of 
matter are not only in operation, but in action under 
the control of the highest wisdom and goodness, it is a 
revolting absurdity to treat them in any other way than 
as the undeniable effects of a powerful and wise intelli- 
gence. 
(3.) The laws of matter are effects. 
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The words " law of matter," " law of nature," are only 
a general name for the nniformity with which similar 
causes produce similar effects in similar circumstances. 
That the striking of the flint on the steel will elicit 
sparks, just the same now as in centuries that are past, 
is said to be a law of natui'e. That vegetation unfolds 
its spring-tide beauty, at the return of the sun, now as in 
ages gone by, would be called a law of nature. Now, in 
the first illustration, you simply see that the mind 
which imparted to matter its properties continues their 
permanence. In the latter iQustration you observe tJiat 
and something more. The mind which gave to matter 
its powers, is not only displayed as perpetuating them, 
but is periodically repeating, with unfaltering regularity, 
by the action of higher laws, the opportunity to these 
fixed qualities to operate with unbroken uniformity. 
LawB, therefore, are permanent properties and permanent 
operations of matter. The mind which gave the pro- 
perties and originated the natural operations of matter 
exhibits the superintendence of rule, and not the freaks 
of caprice. Here, then, you have an additional class of 
effects, claiming for themselves a yet higher order of 
causation. Neither the properties nor single operations 
of matter can account for them. Here you have not 
only the power to originate properties and to bring 
them into action, but the will to perpetuate both. Here 
we come abreast of repetition, uniformity, intention, 
purpose. The laws of nature are the unchangeable wiU 
of God in action- 
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(1) The airangements of matter are effects. 

Beside the properties, operations, and laws of matter, 
there are its stupendous arrangements. 

Let us begin with the lower orders of arrange- 
ment 

I deeply regret that I can only sketch, where I would 
willingly describe. What an amayn'Tig triumph of the 
power of mind over matter is visible in the construction 
of the human eye and ear 1 Would that I had time to 
detail their marvellous arrangements ! What materials 
for absorbing wonder have been embodied in the phy- 
sical constitution of man ! What a stupendous exhibi- 
tion of mechanical construction and of material anunge- 
ment! How marvellous the formation, position, and 
adjustment of its complicated machinery, and its exqui- 
site and varied organs ! How delicately moulded, how 
gracefdlly compacted, and how elegantly finished is 
this multiform and many-fiimished instrument^ for the 
development and service of the mind that inhabits it ! 
The structure of the Fauna and Flora, the animal and 
vegetable varieties of the globe, display the same all- 
wise and unlimited adaptation of properties, operations, 
and laws for the accompUshment of specific ends. These 
arrangements of matter belong to a still higher class of 
effects, of which the properties, operations, and laws of 
matter can give no adequate account We meet here 
the more obvious manifestations of the subjection of 
power and will to the attainment of wise, beneficent, 
and beautiful intentions. The necessity increases as we 
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advance, so that we should exclaim with grateful and 
reverent hearts — "All Thy works praise Thee, Lordl" 
" In wisdom hast Thou made them alL" 

" These are Thy glorious works. Parent of good. 
Almighty ! Thine this nniversal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair." 

The second class of arrangements which we shall 
name are yet more complicated, exhibit more extra- 
ordinary effects of particular adaptations to meet pre- 
vious general ordainments, and present special coun- 
teractions of universal laws in subserviency to higher 
ultimate intentions. 

" Numerous and complicated relations exist between 
the earth and every animal which inhabits it The 
magnitude of the earth determines the strength of its 
bones and the power of its muscles. The depth of 
atmosphere determines the condition of its fluids, and 
the resistance of its blood-vessels. The common act of 
breathing, the transpiration from the sur&ce, must bear 
relation to the weight, moisture, and temperature of the 
medium which surrounds it The external form of 
every part of its body, and every organ of sense, relates 
to the propecties of the objects around it. All its parts 
are created in accordance with the condition of the 
globe, and are systematic portions of a great whole.*' 

" The weight of the earth, the density of the air, the. 
dimensions of the solar system, have been taken into 
account" in planning the " constitution'* of our whole 
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aoimal economy. Take one illnstiation of these name- 
rous assertions, drawn from the law of giavitation. If 
a human being were transported to Jupiter, he would 
be able to jump over a house ; but if he were placed on 
Mercury, he would be drawn so powerfully towards the 
surface, that Ke could scarcely crawl on all-fours. If 
our world were smaller or larger than it is, it would 
require an entire reconstruction of all the parts of Ihe 
whole material^ vegetable, and animal system, to meet 
the increased or diminished force of attraction. 

But still more impressible facts wait to impart their 
instruction. You all know that the inclination of the 
earth's axis, and the relative position of the earth to 
tiie sun, produce the special results which are known 
as the different climates in every zone, and the varied 
seasons which characterize them all. Differences of 
climate afford an opportunity for the production of an 
endless variety of plants and aniraala But the creation 
of the diversified forms of plants and am'Tnalfl requires 
again new adaptations and a^'ustments of the lawB and 
arrangements of matter to meet the special ordinations 
of climates and seasons. Special circumstances of cli- 
mate demand that special types of animal and vegetable 
arganizations shall be provided for them, and when 
created they must be positioned where exterior condi- 
tions harmonize with their inward constitutions. The 
jMiiTnfLlfl and plants of the temperate and tropical climes 
could not exchange places. In consequence, you £nd 
that the animal and vegetable species, which overspread 
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the fguce of the earth and the bed of the ocean, lie in 
family groups, presenting the most wonderfdl and 
beautiful resemblances, resulting from the exact and 
exquisite adaptation of each and all to the position, 
dimate, instincts, habits, and circumstances assigned to 
them. Plants and ft-niTnalfl have structures and organi- 
zations given to them just suited to their sphere of 
existence, and a sphere of existence is given to them 
just suited to their structures and organizations. 

« Animalfl involye, in their construction, certain 
functional references to the length of the day and to 
the seasons of the year.*' '* Besides*' the '' system of 
refined acyustments between things so widely diverse," 
referred to just now, 'Hhere are numerous indications 
that the animal plan involves other and higher arrange- 
ments. There is, for instance, a particular period of 
the year in which the reproductive system of animals 
exercises its energies. And the complicated opera- 
tions of this system ' are so arranged that the young 
ones are produced at the time wherein the conditions 
of the temperature are most suited to the commence- 
ment of life.* Now, that the young should appear 
just at the season when their food appears, is itself a 
striking instance of adaptation ; but that the time for 
the commencement of the reproductive process should 
have been fixed with a view to this coincidence — that 
this commencement for the food having been fixed, say, 
at two months before, the commencement of the feeder 
should have been fixed at seven months before that, in 
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Older that botli miglit fall due at the same time, — ^this 
must be regarded as preternatural" 

It is astonishing how the mists of a £alse philosophy 
are put to flight, when we confront the living and 
wonderful power of nature. "Who has not been im- 
pressed by it ? A friend of mine was telling me, that 
in one period of his life his confidence in the ordinary 
modes of proving the Divine operations was very much 
shaken by the subtie fallacies of Hume and others. 
But one day, when in this state of mind, he was taking 
his daUy walk through the fields, he fell in with a 
thrush's nest He watched it every day. Many 
things which he noticed in the actions of these little 
birds, as soon as they were out of the shell, veiy 
powerfiiUy operated on his mind. One instinct in 
particular, which the littie creatures mam'fested, in 
vigorous activity and perfection, quite overwhehned 
him. He observed the action of an energetic instinct, 
without which all of them would speedily have been 
suffocated, and their existence have terminated veiy 
soon after it begun. My friend was overawed by the 
evident will and intelligence of the living God, and 
he felt what many have felt besides, that whether with 
a scientific theory or without one, or even in spite of 
them all, the wonderful power of nature constrains ua 
to believe in the presence and the energy of the 
Almighty. Such startling exhibitions of knowledge 
without experience, and of wisdom without instmc 
tion, connect themselves and the spectators most 
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Titallywith the immediate, though invisible, activity 
of God. 

In the heavens, as well as upon the earth, you may 
trace the distinct operations of infinite power and 
wisdom rendering general laws and arrangements the 
bases of particular results, by special provision and 
counteraction of the most manifest tendencies of the 
celestial bodies. You know that the law of gravitation 
perpetuates the relations and motions of our solar 
system. But you could not have matter subjected to 
a general law, by virtue of which the sun, the laigest 
body, should attract the planets, the lesser bodies, and 
not bring the planets under the operation of the same 
law in relation to each other. The planets, then, 
attract one another. The law, therefore, that lies at 
the base of order and motion in our system, tends to 
disarrange the whole, and to bring every member at 
last to rest at the centre, for destruction. But the 
dissolution of our system, as regards its immediate 
purposes, at least, have been provided against by 
special counteractions. The planets, [as a well-known 
fact, retard each other in their orbits, but they have 
been so positioned, that for all the present objects of 
our system, they again recover themselves by the 
exertions of complicated counter-forces. Such order 
is only traceable to that infinite knowledge and 
wisdom and power, which has unlimited acquaintance 
with all the possibilities of existence, and which 
realizes at once the fore-ordained perfection, when the 

o 
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creative fiat goes forth. To refer ns back for the 
explanation of such beautiful and thrilling phenomena 
to the properties, operations, laws, or even subordinate 
arrangements of matter, must be considered either 
profaneness or insanity 3 since it is obvious that there 
is here mind, all - powerful, all -wise, all - beneficent^ 
ac^usting and counteracting, for the attainment of 
grander ends, all the subservient agencies to which 
we are directed. 

Still more astonishing to me, very often, than any- 
thing which I have mentioned, is the &ct that nothing 
ever turns up to derange the plan and defeat the 
design. When a man of mechanical genius invents 
a machine, it is often of no practical value, because so 
many unanticipated difficulties arise, whenever he 
attempts to fulfil the idea which he is fruitlessly 
struggling to realize. Kot only one man, but many 
men, and whole generations of men, have consumed 
their days in endeavouring to conquer every obstacle 
as it has arisen, which has lain in the way of com- 
pleting some favourite project What has an existence 
only in thought is such a different thing, when it comes 
to be tested by a thousand intricate and elaborate 
arrangements in nature, and which were far too subtle 
alone, and far too complicated in their relations, to be 
foreseen and provided against by the theoretical inge> 
nuity of man. When I see, that in nature there are 
no unexpected difficulties, but that the knowledge of 
all possibility is as great as the wisdom which resolved 
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on what actually appears, I confess I sometiines feel 
so overwhelmed, that I cannot speak. There is an 
infinitude of possibilities against any combinatioii 
of material properties, operations and events, being 
just what they are, if they did not result from inteUi-r 
gence ; and that they are what they are, in millions of 
instances, makes us feel that they must have been 
chosen by infinite knowledge, and arranged by infinita 
wisdom. 

One Saturday nighty a short time since, my head 
was very poorly from staying in my study too long 
without exercise, and in a short while would have 
been unendurable. So I went out for a walk. It 
was after dark, and it was raining very heavily. 
During my walk a slight mist, little specks of 
moisture, and small drops of rain collected on my 
spectadea I have seen light refracted in a thousand 
ways, but I shall never forget the grotesque distortion 
and singular beauty presented to my eye by the gas- 
lamps and the rays of light proceeding from them, as 
seen through my spectacles, while I passed along the 
dark roads. As about ten thousand things in such 
walks, I could not help reflecting on the infinite possi- 
bilities which lie against the production of such 
extraordinary phenomena, without an infinite intelli- 
gence. I said to myseK, as I say about unnumbered 
things, God must not only have known all that was 
necessary to adapt light to my eye, and pay eye to light, 
but he must have foreseen all the endless possible 
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interferences with the passage of light and the vision 
of the eye. All these inniunerahle appearances which 
I have observed to-night, I continued, he must have 
foreknown, and taken care that all this varied, weird, 
and fantastic beauty, instead of bewildering hideous- 
ness, should be the result The daily occurrence of 
&cts like these, with which one might soon fill a book, 
and which (to spe4k after the manner of men) look 
like the unpremeditated juxta-positions of natural phe- 
nomena, but which are beautiful and benign in their 
issues, are, to my mind, often more impressive than even 
obvious indications of direct and palpable contrivance. 
Our enquiries, then, have conducted us to regions 
of law and arrangement, which pass beyond and lie 
outside the matter which they regulate and adorn. 
You have approached, before now, a venerable hill 
that uplifts its awful form towards heaven. You are 
now, say, under its base. The winds that just now 
raved are silent beneath its overhanging masses. Your 
own spirit is as suddenly stilled ; and the majesty and 
grandeur rising over you are deeply impressed on 
sense and souL Our investigations have brought us 
close to an object inconceivably, yea oppressively, more 
august; unutterably, yea insufferably, more subHme. 
" The King, eternal, immortal, invisible," overshadows 
our spirits. We have reached the foot of the everlasting 
throna The unseen arm is stretched over us. ShaU the 
vast and unlimited nature of uncreated Deity rise before 
us, and we not Ml prostate, while a few feet of earth, 
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springing up from tlie plain, shall almost awe us into 
worship ? Mortal I hush thy breath ! The very air 
is sacred. Hear you not a voice ] " Draw not hither : 
put ojf thy shoes from ojf thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.*^ 

We have sufficiently shown you that the universe is 
an effect, and we now proceed to exhibit, in a few words, 
what must have been the genesis of its creation. Sound 
philosophy must start with the admission of the Great 
Uncreated Mind. The properties, operations, laws, 
and arrangements of matter, must have existed, as 
ideas in a mind, before they became objective facts in 
the created universe. Matter cannot be eternal, then ; 
but this is the absurd assumption of every atheistic 
theory. We may now proceed beyond this. The 
properties of matter, then, are logically older as 
ideas than matter is, though both are chronologically 
contemporary as realized in creation. Later again, in 
the history of things are the operations of matter ; 
since it is because matter has properties before hand, 
that the different sorts of matter can be brought into 
action with each other. The laws of matter are 
necessarily subsequent again to the existence of the 
properties and first operations of matter. Properties 
must have begun with operating for the first time 
before they could have operated twice, thrice, and so 
on for ages, till, from repetition, they became laws. 
Later time still must be fixed on for the period 
of the lowest class of arrangements of matter. The 
last arrangements which the aspect of the universe 
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present, are the junior effects in the recorded history 
of creation. This, then, is the creative process as 
apprehensible to our faculties : — ^Ideas in the mind of 
God; then properties, operations, laws, and arrange- 
ments in matter. Any other scheme is as absurd a 
dream as putting the slates on a house before the first 
stone is laid; nay, even before a plan is resolved 
upon ; worse than that, without architect, bricklayer, 
carpenter, mason, anything ; only mud, and that is 
to grow into timber, and burn into brick, and grind 
into pidnt, and collect into a building, &o ; and mud 
exists because it does. 

2. Mind is an effect. 

Mind is the spiritual part of human nature, as the 
body is the material part of human nature. I am not 
going to present to you a scheme of psychology, nor 
even to enumerate all the peculiarities of our mental 
constitution. My next lecture wiU contain a thorough 
examination of the intellectual and moral powers, 
which render it impossible for Atheism ever to become 
a credible philosophy of humanity. ]^ow, I only 
wish to state, popularly, and without adhering to meta- 
physiccd exactness, that a human being is distinguished 
by the possession of consciousness, reason, memory, un- 
derstanding, will, conscience, emotions, perceptions of 
the orderly, the beautiful, the picturesque, the 
sublime, the wonderful and their related sensibi- 
lities. Now, our inward nature, like our outward nature, 
is an effect It had a beginning. It makes known to 
our inner experience its properties, operations, law% 
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and arrangements. All the argoments whick have 
been employed against the atheistic scheme of matter, 
in their principles and with equal force, lie against the 
atheistic scheme of mind Mind, a temporal, finite, 
and created effect^ like matter similarly conditioned, 
for corresponding reasons, most find its adequate cause 
out of itself The general pursuit of the argument 
may be left to yourselves. I shall confine myself to 
the consideration of one aspect of it only. 

Mind and matter have nothing in common* The 
matter which exhibits to us the intellectual and moral 
attributes of (xod, has no intellectual and moral attri- 
butes of its own. Matter has nothing in it correspon- 
ding to the conscious and living nature of the Being 
who created it It is only the dead, passive, mute, 
reflection of the power and sldU and beneficence 
impressed upon it. The universe is only a painting, 
which discovers the genius and the moral preferences 
of the artist ; it is not a spirit of like nature, which 
can look up, and say, " My Father." Man is different 
from the universe. " God created man in his own 
image." This is as necessary a doctrine of philosophy, 
as it is a plain assertion of historical reality. Wisely 
said Plotinus : — " He who reflects upon himself reflects 
upon his own origin." The Schoolmen grandly de- 
clared that the things of the world without us 
represent only " the footsteps of God ;" (Vestigia Dei) ; 
but that the things of the world within us show to us 
•* the/a66 of God." (Faciem Dei) In the well-known 
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note in the first of his collected '^ discussions," Sii 
William Hamilton has remarked, with that most in- 
comparable and felicitous correctness of expression, so 
peculiar to him : — "It is only through an analogy of the 
human with the Divine nature, that we are percipient and 
recipient of Divinity." Is there consciousness in me, 
the effect? Is there reason, will, conscience, love^ 
moral indignation, ideas of the grand and the lovely f 
Then there must be consciousness in the cause, and 
reason and will and love, and moral approval and 
moral reprobation, and sympathy with the sublime 
and beautifiiL Do I teach, then, that man and God 
are exactly the same ? No. They are not identical, but 
analogous. We have agreed about the differences 
between the cause and the effect The consciousness, 
the reason, the will, the conscience, the love, the 
perceptions of the beautiful, must be the attributes 
and perfection of a person, who is eternal, infinite, 
and self-existent Besides, as we shall see in another 
lecture, we are in moral derangement, and our intellec- 
tual faculties are not only limited in their nature^ but 
discoloured in their perceptions, and often awry in 
their operations. God is, therefore, both more and less 
than an infinite man. When we look into our fisM^ul- 
ties for God, or at God through our faculties, we are 
like a man who has never seen his father, but who 
knows that he very strongly resembles him, who 
goes to a glass, with a broken and uneven surface, to 
collect the outlines and features which he has never 
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looked upon. Diligence, patience, and candour, will 
not ML to yield him a generally accurate impression 
of the countenance which he longs to greet. 
3. Morality is an effect. 

The full discussion of the nature of conscience and 
the proofs of human responsibility will be included 
in the next lecture. I am not using morality in the 
narrow and technical sense in which it is understood 
amongst Erangelical Christiana They mean by it the 
duties which men owe to each other in this world, 
exclusive of the duties which they owe to Grod. Mora- 
lity is with them the contrast of religion. I am 
employing morality in its widest and most philoso- 
phical signification. Duty to Grod and duty to man 
result from moral relations, and I include morals and 
religion both in morality. By morality I now intend 
eveiything that is moral in the nature of man, and 
everything that is moral in the goverment of God. 

We have surveyed the design-argument in matter 
and mind, and we shall now glance at its evidences in 
the world of morals. 

Mr. Holyoake, you know, has told us that ministers 
talk about the design-argument in the world of matter, 
and take care to be silent about it in the world of morals. 
All I can say is, that I never preached on the design- 
argument in the world of matter in the pulpit in my life ; 
but the principles and the facts of the design-argument 
in the world of morals have a place, with more or less 
fixplicitness, in every sermon which I preach. 
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I do not think that Mr. Holyoake has a right to 
mention the word morality. He is an Atheist, a 
materialist, and a necessitarian. In sach a system 
there can be neither moral distinctions nor moral 
actions. If I am not free, there cannot be to me 
such things as right and wrong. If I cannot help 
what I do, my conduct can be neither good nor evil-** 
if I am necessitated to perform what I do, and am able 
to choose no other course, I am not accountable for it^ 
and ought to be neither praised nor blamed. I shall 
never be able to see what right Mr. Holyoake has to praise 
Orsini, and to blame Louis Napoleon. He might pity 
both, though that would be quite useless, only, like 
eyexy other necessity^ it could not be helped. Mora- 
lity, duty, virtue, sin, are words totally without 
meaning, or have a false meaning, when used by 
Mr. Holyoake. Every consistent necessitarian ought 
to discard for ever the use of all words which belong 
to moral science an4 moral behaviour. But there 
never was a consistent necessitarian, and never can be. 
Their theories are so unnatural, that they cannot put 
half-a-dozen thoughts together, experience half-a- 
dozen feelings in succession, utter half-a-dozen words, 
or perform half-a-dozen deeds, without self-contradiction. 
K a man's conduct is absolutely unavoidable, and in all 
cases coerced, he can be neither free nor responsible. 
You may as well talk of the morality of a railway- 
train, a windmill, a wheelbarrow, or a street-organ. 

The essence of Mr. Holyoake's Atheism is a rebel- 
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lious dissatisfaction with God's arrangements in the 
world. What have been the means which have 
begotten this state of feeling within him I do not 
know. He tells us :-^— ** The existence of misery and 
pain is proof positive that there is no God." This is 
a very ** positive*^ assertion, but the ^^ proof ^^ I nowhere 
see. If men had been necessitarian machines, con- 
structed only for ease, indulgence, and enjoyment, 
capable of grinding in but one way, and surrounded 
by all conceivable gratifications, Mr. Holyoake would 
have clapped his hands, and declared there was a Grod. 
Put him in a paradise of ease, and he would cry, 
^' God is great !" But man is moral, free, accountable. 
The laws to which he is amenable have their sanctions, 
and inflict their penalties on transgression, and Mr. 
Holyoake resolves : — " Verily, there is (no J Ood,^ 
because He ^^jvdgeth in the earth,*^ The ftindamental 
laws of human government are a reflection of the Divine 
government. Because the chief magistrate in our 
country punishes and transports some of her subjects, 
therefore she has no existence. ''The existence of 
misery and pain is proof positive that there is no " 
Queen. 

Now, I would maintain the contrary position. The 
meanest kind of creature, which I could imagine' 
possessed of intelligence, would be a thing constructed 
after the &shion of the necessary machines which men are 
reported to be in the theories of Atheism. But the 
highest kind of being, of which I could conceive, is the 
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natural idea of a man; namely, a creature rational, 
free, accountable, and immortal Such a being is 
capable of cultivating the loftiest aspirations, selecting 
the noblest motives, preferring the grandest employ- 
ments, and choosing and achieving the most God-like 
excellencies. But it is absolutely essential to such 
moral power, and inseparable from its exercise, that 
its possessor must be free to cultivate all that is 
grovelling in desire, to follow all that is mean in 
principle, to attach himself to all that is abominable 
in occupation, and to mature all that is foul and 
detestable in character. A nature so constituted must 
be answerable to law, and there is no conceivable way 
of establishing and sustaining government^ but by the 
penal sanctions of suffering. If in this world, where 
I feel so much sin, and see so much more, there were not 
a vast amount of suffering, I should not hesitate to 
say that there was no God I would not be so irra- 
tional as to declare that there were no proofis of a 
Creator; but I should most fearlessly affirm that 
creation conducted me not to an omnipotent Deity, 
but to an omnipotent DeviL "Were it so, that 
this sinning world were without suffering, I should 
maintain that the nonr^^ existence of misery and pain 
is proof positive that there is no God." 

To Mr. Holyoake suffering is the greatest enigma 
and the greatest evil in the universe. It is not so to 
me. The noblest men that have ever lived have had 
a different conviction. There is a greater perplexity 
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and a greater woe than suffering. It is very evident 
that nature — to use Mr. Holyoake's favourite word — 
knows of something, worse than suffering, and of 
which suffering is only the sign and the consequenee. 
I mean sin. But Mr. Holyoake does not believe in 
the existence of sin. In this I must allow he is con- 
sistent, for his theory of man and the universe excludes 
the possibility of sin. Thefb, fornication, murder, are 
not sins according to atheistic necessitarianism. Mr. 
Holyoake waxes indignant if he is called a sinner. 
The greatest sufferers that have been in this world 
have believed the most firmly in God, and in their 
unearthly purity and happiness are the most enviable 
of the human race. 

But let us turn to some palpable evidences of design 
in the moral world. It has always been to me a matter 
of astonishment how any one can study human history 
and fail to recognise what we caU the providence of 
God. The moral issues of conduct in the individual 
and in communities, in innumerable instances, are 
utterly unaccountable, if there be no moral aim and no 
moral superintendence in the world. The earth we 
live on, and the single or collective abilities of men, 
rational and moral, are wholly incapable of explaining 
a million events in the broad history of nations. 

Now, I see everywhere the proofs of moral control, 
natural and providential, amongst men, and I will 
endeavour to poiut out the marks of its plan and 
activity. I confine my few remarks entirely to a few 
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aspects of the question of sin and sufiTering. Let me 
premise : — 

Eyil is not designed. It is not included in the plan 
of man's nature. Disease in the body and evil in the 
soul are not the effect of nature, but nature diBordered« 

Again, sin in its awn nature is bad, and onlj bad. 

Further, sin contains no self-remedy. It is the law 
of sin to multiply. It never wears itself out Evil 
inclination spreads evil inclination in the individual 
and in the mass, and is never seK-eradicated. Sinfiil 
disposition survives in the mind, when the body which 
abetted and executed its will has lost its powers of 
indulgence for ever. In this world the flame of corrupt 
desire blazes in the imagination and affections when the 
material fuel is all burnt out The aggressive and 
desolating power of evil is fearfully attested in the 
anoals of all nations. Massive empires and potent 
kingdoms have sunken from civilization into savageiy; 
but history cannot point to a single tribe that has ever 
risen from barbarism to rejQnement without foreign help. 

Once more, suffering is not a part of the design. 
Fain in the body results not from health, but disease ; 
and angniah in the mind arises not from its constitur 
tion, but from the derangement of its laws. The body 
at the first was surrounded by the means for perpe- 
tuating its immortaliiy. 

Lastly, suffering, which is the penal consequence of 
sin, is never remedial, but always punitive. Punish- 
ment has nothing in it to reform a criminal The 
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relation of such assertions to preyalent immoral theo- 
ri«8 Of govemment <md crimiiial legialatioii, I must 
leave you to gather. Suffering can only produce either 
of two results — it must either subdue or exasperate. 
Neither of these issues is to be traced to the nature of 
suffering. Suffering is non-moral Its good or bad 
consequences are whoUy traceable to the dispositions of 
the person whom suffering assails. In one man it 
'* worketh the peaceable £ruits of righteousness ; " " the 
foolishness of" another "perverteth his way, and his 
heart fretteth against the Lord." One says — "It is 
good for me that I have been afUcted ;" but "the fool 
said in his heart, Hhere is no God' " A Braioard 
acquires the amiability and purity of a seraph from 
suffering ; Mr. Holyoake turns railer and Atheist 

Now, if I have indicated correctly the true nature 
and the inevitable issue of sin, and if I have justly 
apprehended what is the relation of suffering to char 
racter, some important conclusions will follow. The 
point is this. If sin be what I have represented it to 
be, and if good is constrained to come of it for the 
individual and the many, and if the moral progress of 
the human race is advanced in spite of sin, I see 
nothing left but to refer such restraining of evil, such 
eliciting of good, such propelling of the world along 
an upward course, to the providential and spiritual 
government of God. 

In the world I see lawless passions restrained in a 
manner and on a scale of which the natural laws and 
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relations of htunan beings afford no adequate account 
True, we are not without natural restrictions, more 
numerous, perhaps, than are generally admitted. Sin, 
I know, is intimidated by conscience, and limited by 
the penalties which are inflicted on the body for its com- 
commission. £ut^ passing beyond these natural restraints 
which we carry about with us, in the midst of what a 
complicated scheme of regulations are we living, which 
did not spring from human sagacity, rectitude, and be- 
nevolence, and which are not traceable to any one 
natural law or number of natural laws to which we may 
be referred ! Consider all the incalculable checks which 
are imposed by the existence of civU society. To these 
must be added the vast and potent restraints of public 
governments. Governments, again, are hemmed in by 
the people whom they rule, and by the people and 
governments contemporary with them. War, too, is 
ever ready to restrain and chastise governors and go- 
verned, and is often itself scourge, scourger, and 
scourged in one — crime, criminal, and self-executioner. 
Did human wisdom and goodness plan this inconceiv- 
able scheme of checks and counter-checks, of action 
and reaction, in the individual and the many, in the 
£miily, through all the widening circles of relation and 
influence, till you reach the higher social compacts of lite- 
rary, mercantile, municipal, imperial, administrational, 
or philanthropic confederacy throughout the whole 
world? Is all this referable to natural human laws, 
which is evidently not excogitated and upreared by 
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human wisdom? Nay, verily. Show as you may that this 
stupendous system, as far as comprehensible, is adapted 
to human nature, and you are no nearer to deducing it 
from humanity in the unit or the million, but remain 
under the most stringent obligation to connect the 
human world with its Author. This astonishing insti- 
tution and correlation of forces no mortal can ever form 
into a conception ; and so little capable are we of com- 
prehending the flux and reflux, and the hurly-burly of 
this ever-moving and tempestuous ocean of minds, and 
hearts, and intei*ests, that we cannot foretell the destina- 
tion of the tiny eddies' which whirl by us in our own 
immediate neighbourhood. The better consequences of 
all this living activity were not contemplated, much 
less planned, by man ; and the eventual good, in innu- 
memble cases, obviously approaches, through no process 
of nature, but through the arrest, reversal, and compen- 
sation of her broken laws, and is often opposed to the 
fears, disappointing to the hopes, and contradictory of 
the fond predictions of men. Men of large acquaintance 
with the world have not failed to observe and record 
some important aspects of this trutL You are familiar 
with the wise and well-known saying of Hamlet — 



(t 



Bashly, 

And praised be rasbness for it, — Let us know. 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 
When our dear plots do pall; and that should teach us. 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Bough-hew them how we wilL" 
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The issues to which sin and suffeiing are directed in 
this world, to one who studies them, are amazing. For 
example, how often sin and its effects are turned into 
materials for its own reproof when most unlikely and 
least expected, hoth in a man's own person, and by one 
man towards another 1 

In like manner, we often see that sin is compelled to 
punish sin. In a man*s own experience, and in his re- 
lations towards his fellow-men, how frequently we see 
that the most tremendous retribution is one sin aveng- 
ing another sin. Sin often draws the noose round the 
neck of sin, and executes itself on a scaffold of its own 
raising. 

Again, sin is constantly self-defeated. Evil often 
vaults beyond the place where it intended to alight, 
through the shifting of objects which no calculation 
could anticipate ; so, often in the mass, evil plots and 
is outplotted, mines and is countermined, and the event 
is simple defeat and loss of labour. Sometimes utter 
ruin follows on failure. The history of every kingdom 
and hierarchy has its instances of poUtical and priestly 
tyranny committing unintentional suicide by despotic 
infatuation. Then, out of the overstrained and over- 
crushed endurance of bleeding millions, roused to fierce 
and unconquerable resistance, come reactions, in E«for- 
mations and Puritanisms. Ambition is often devoured 
of its own dogs. 

Mr. Holyoake had a long talk about Orsini and 
Napoleon, and wanted to know the design-argument 
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there. There is a great deal yery plain to me in it 
"While France is what it is, it will always have Napo- 
leons to crush it; and while it has Napoleons to 
trample on it and surrounding states, there will always 
be conspirators to plot agaiiist Napoleons. Unless you 
can purify the relations of the sexes, you cannot make 
a nation free. In Paris, every forty-second up-grown 
person whom you meet is certain to commit suicide, 
and that chiefly from the foul relations of the sexes. 
From such a state of things every other vice flows as a 
natural consequence. Now, I thank God that He has 
designed that such a nation shall not be free. 

The sensual crimes of England, if not counteracted 
by contemporary virtue, would not be long in over- 
turning our liberties. I see numerous symptoms-and, 
I fear, increasing ones — of the love of indulgence at the 
expense of righteousness, which contains the seeds of 
national decay and ruin. A country of sensutd slaves 
ever has, ever will have, ever must have, a despot to 
rule it. In like manner the serpents which the tyrant 
treads upon will always do their best to strike their 
envenomed fangs into the foot that stands upon their 
necks. This is sin reproving sin, punishing sin, de- 
feating sin, maddening sin to perpetrate its own suicide. 
Of Orsini I know little. I condemn his deed, but I 
sincerely compassionate his end. For the character of 
the Emperor I feel the utmost abhorrence, and I pro- 
foundly sympathise with the wrongs of Italy. When 
righteous men, by heroic acts, hurl despotism from its 
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throne in any country in tlie world, whatever anybody 
else says, I shall cry — " The Lord reigneth : let the 
people rejoice ;" and when I see the serjGs of passion 
under the iron heel of tyranny, I shall proclaim — " The 
Lord reigneth ; let the people tremble." What is to 
become of Louis Kapoleon I know not His Pretorian 
guards, who made him, I expect will some day un« 
make him. So &r as I can see, if he obeys them he 
will be ruined; if he disobeys them he will be ruined. 

But^ further, in addition to these facts, I see sin 
constrained to promote good. In a thousand ways 
the contemplation of sin advances the purity of a 
Christian. What gratitude it awakens that he has 
been delivered from it ! How is his spirit chastened 
and subdued by the remembrance of forgiven iniquity ! 
What humility and watchfulness his proneness to its 
commission excites and perpetuates ! To what self- 
renunciation does his grateful love conduct — what 
habitual surrender to God doea .it initiate and sustain 

• 

— ^what possible sin does it daily avert ! . That sin, 
past, present, or possible, 'should £11 us wiiih love^ 
enkindle our gratitude, increase «our humility, subdue 
our warring sensibilities, become fpieventive of. itself, 
and inflame the aspirations of the soul' after purity, is 
the most astonishing phenomenon xvL the universe. 
These are realities as well known to millions as that 
eating and drinking assuage the. pangs of hunger and 
thirst. No conclusion of inductive philosophy rests on 
a broader or stronger foundation. I see here— and it 
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is all I do see — ^the overruling providence and grace of 
Grod. "It is the Lord's doings ;" and, I assure you, as 
a student of the universe, "it is" very "marvellous 
in" my "eyes." 

Finally, the evil of this world is being constrained to 
vindicate the character of God, which it seems to some 
to obscure. On this dark back-ground He has embla- 
zoned the e^austless opulence of His mercy and grace. 
Take the most tremendous, often misunderstood and 
much maligned of all events in the natural or inspired 
history of the world. Call before your imaginations 
the malignant passions of the grim and ferocious herd 
that raved around the self-sacrificing, the holy, the 
innocent Jesus, and yelled for His foul and cruel mar- 
tyrdom. Men of all creeds and no creeds have been 
cupelled to coBfe^a tt.at thh appalling and horrifying 
scene has left behind it the blackest blot that was ever 
dyed into the annals of crme even itse]£ But out of 
this chaos of turpitude, at which the heavens grew pale 
and the earth was shrouded in darkness, arose a new 

s 

creation of the love of God, destined to reflect His 
glory in unfading splendour to immortal ages. 

I have studied that scene as a problem of philosophy. 
I have studied it as professing to present the grand 
remedy for human sin and woe. I find in it more than 
satisfection for my reason, my understanding, my con- 
science, my heart, my experience, my life. None of 
these weje easy for me to satisfy. Nothing else ever 
satisfiied them. Around that scene gather continually 
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my most awful reverence, my most grateful affection, 
my holiest aspiration. Sin dies in me when I look 
there, and I blush that I ever was guilty of eviL No- 
where else can I acquire strength to struggle with the 
terrible might of sin, and gain hope to conquer it 
Without the Cross of Christ, I would rather die to all 
existence, if it were in my choice. I see nothing else 
that can make existence desirable to a living soul, which 
has in it the vital consciousness of evil. Sin poisons 
the fountains of happiness in every spirit that has any 
remaining sense of its original nobility, and has not 
gone " past feeling." The atheistic resort is impossible 
to me. I cannot give the lie to my consciousness and 
experience, and say that there is no sin, and I am not 
a sinner. 'No, K I had the Atheist's creed, I would 
rather sink into my imaginary annihilation, with grief 
in my heart at my guHt, with hatred to sin, and 
sympathy with the pure and the perfect 

The Cross has done what I wanted. Nothing else 
could. You have not tried anything that I have not 
tried. The fountain of a new life flows from Calvary, 
and dying souls may drink and revive. This is the 
only " river of the water of life." 

" I thirst, but not as once I did. 

The vain delights of earth to share ; 
Thy wounds, Emmanuel, all forhid. 

That 1 should seek my pleasures there. 
It was the sight of Thy dear Cross 

First weaned my soul from earthly things. 
And taught me to esteem as dross 

The mirth of fools and pomp or kings." 
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Is there, then, euch a thing as moral progress in the 
world ? Does it grow better 1 No man who candidly 
studies history can say that there is nowhere growth in 
moral power and moral practice. This was to be ex- 
pected, if our representations of God's overruling of sin 
be true. To restrain, correct, and overwhelm sin, and 
promote goodness amongst the smallest number of 
units, must produce some visible effects among the 
millions. The fact of moral progress connects this 
world with Grod. 

I intended to have spoken about the innocent suf- 
fering. If any of you want to know my general con- 
clusions on that subject, you may see them in my 
published lecture on the " Money Panic." I can only 
add here, that suffering in itself is, as the apostle tells 
us, " grievous." That any good should come out of it, 
brings us to the conclusion already stated about sin. 
We should always remember, that if we suffer through 
others, we receive great blessings likewise through 
others. Then, when we consider what our lot is as 
coming from God, we always feel that it is better than 
we deserve from Him. In a world, too, where law is 
not fully executed, but forbearance is evidently ex- 
tended, and opportunity plainly afforded for recovery, 
it was to be expected that our conduct should act and 
re-act on one another, to instruct, correct, and discipline. 
My experience of men confirms that the greatest suf- 
ferers have been the most thankful to God, and the most 
afflicted have been the purest and the happiest 
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I have thus endeavoured, in a Teiy imperfect manner, 
to indicate the nature of the design-argument in the 
world of morality. The structure, constitution, and 
government of the material universe teem with invin- 
cible proo& of the existence of God His finger-prints 
are on every particle of matter, and His power is dis- 
cernible in every volume of air. But in the world of 
morals we find Him disclosed by more important 
phenomena, and producing far more stupendous effects. 
In the brightness and glory of creation, natural theology 
has long tracked His footsteps ; but here, on the 
palpable darkness of sin, we find Him, the God of the 
Bible, writing His holy and gracious name in characters 
of living light. 

I do not understand Mr. Holyoake's random and 
reckless assertion, that the design-argument gives us 
no information about God. If I occupied his position, 
I could see no escape from the broad conclusions to 
which we have been driven. K we were to grant that 
nature is eternal, it invincibly follows, nature is 
almighty, wise, and good ; nature creates, and nature 
sustains ; nature possesses will, intelligence, and love ; 
nature is moral, sympathises with purity, hates sin, 
and avenges it; nature has sent Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Holyoake does not question the fact, but admits His 
place in history. Nature invested Him with her 
authority, unfolding to His eye her untold secrets in 
prophecy, and compelling all her laws by mirade to 
bow to His authority. Prophecies and miracles repose 
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on the same evidence as the existence of Christ, and 
the last Mr. Holyoake dared not dispute. The divine 
powers of Christ rest on exactly the same evidence as 
that on which the reign of Queen Victoria will rest for 
the next generation. Nature, by the Hps of Christy 
proclaimed love and pardon for sinners, and my soul 
wants that; nature demonstrated, by Jesus Christ, 
human immortality ; nature has fixed in us a belief 
in future rewards and punishments, and Her favourite 
Servant assures us of a heaven and hell ; nature fills 
the souls of the forgiven and pure with the glorious 
hopes of a blessed life beyond the grave ; nature, in 
her moral indignation^ sends the drunkard and sen- 
sualist with a shattered constitution, an emaciated 
countenance, and a maddened brain and heart, to the 
grave ; nature intimates that the sepulchre is not the 
end of sin, and she always fulfils her prophecies; 
nature will not work the immoral miracle of changing 
and reversing all her laws, when men get into eternity. 
On Mr. Holyoake's scheme, "We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad." 
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PART VI. 

THE ARGUMENT REVIEWED AND VINDICATED, AND THE FALSE 
METHOD TRACED TO ITS SOURCES AND ITS USES. 

Let us pause, and survey our ground. 

1. We started with the alternative before us of 
accepting either an eternal, infinite, and self-caused 
universe, or the eternal, infinite, and self-existent God. 
We have shown that the atheistic assumption of an 
infinite, eternal, and self-originated universe is inconsis- 
tent) unwarrantable, absurd, and false to the great facts 
of nature. We have shown you that the universe of 
matter, mind, and morals is an effect; and that 
sound philosophy demands that God must have been 
its cause. The evidence of Divine will, power, know- 
ledge, wisdom, goodness, and purity are invincible, and 
the verdict is — God. As my eye and my intelligence 
rest on matter and mind I feel — " Verily, there is a 
God" As my outward senses and my inward discern- 
ments fall on conscience and morality, the thriU of 
moral conviction adds — "Verily, there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth." K I inspect my spirit^ the 
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fundamental laws of my intelligence drive me on to 
seek rest in the Ultimate Cause of all things ; my 
conscience brings me where I confront my august and 
holy Lawgiver and Judge ; my consciousness of de- 
pendence as a creature impels me to look for repose in 
the stupendous Power that made and supports me and 
all things ; the moral disturbances within me, which 
it would be only worse degradation to deny, and the 
griefs and troubles which cleave to my humanity, alike 
make me yearn after the Being that made me, and who 
alone can restore and bless — can pour the balm of 
forgiving mercy into my wounded heart, and light up 
and dry away my tears of sadness and sorrow. If I 
inspect my body, I exclaim — "I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made." The power and wisdom, and 
holiness and love, which have been lavished upon my 
construction, awaken gratitude and wonder, and I feel 
myself drawn towards "God, my Maker." I study 
my spiritual constitution, and I study my physical 
organization, and the words of the Psalmist bum in 
my thoughts and leap to my lips for utterance. My 
soul and my body — " My heart and my flesh cry out 
for the living God." 

2. Let us, for a moment, anticipate and repel a 
special objection. We have argued that the universe is 
finite, and it is evident that if it were infinite, it 
would be finite to us, since our faculties could not 
embrace it. But we demur to the inference, that a 
universe, finite in its dimensions, cannot proclaim an 
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infinite God. A finite creation can suggest^ indicate, 
and reveal an infinite Creator. It by no means 
follows, because the matter of the nniverse is finite, 
that, therefore, it cannot reflect the notion, and beget 
the belief that an eternal, infinite, and absolute Being 
was its Framer. 

"This is not a matter of logic, but experience.'* 
Throughout human history this universe has ever been 
regarded as the production of the eternal and infinite 
Deity. That this belief has ever been elicited is a 
simple matter of fact, and the fitness of a thing to 
impart a conviction cannot be better tested than by 
the conviction which, under suitable circumstances, it 
has always begotten. The intention of the Maker 
could not be more sufiiciently fulfilled. The apostle 
Paul declared the universal sentiments of mankind^ 
when he asserted — " The invisible things of Him, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead." 

When matter has been wrought into forms of love- 
liness, sublimity, and glory, by mind, the size of the 
matter must not be made the measure of the manifesta- 
tion of mind. The matter may be limited to us, the 
manifestation may be unlimited. As to its magnitude, 
the human eye is a very contemptible affair. The 
" vile jelly" of Cornwall is its becoming epithet, if it 
is to be estimated by its bulk. But oh! what a 
wondrous achievement of the all-creating Mind is the 
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construction of the eye of man ! I uplift towards the 
starry firmament this stupendous organ, and on a tiny 
spot in the centre of my eye that vast and outspread 
theatre of worlds and suns and systems, from horizon 
to horizon, is collected and imaged ; and my intelli- 
gence and my emotions are at once in communication 
with that space-wide scene of unutterable grandeur. 
Shall this tiny structure be measured and valued by 
its barley-corn of breadth ? I see an almost micro- 
scopic speck of dust glisten in the sunbeam, and whirl 
around a fluttering insect, and its motion embodies 
to my intelligence something grander than the law of 
an atom — ^no less than the great law that propels the 
worlds, and poises the systems of the universe. If, 
with my human faculties, and with the narrow range 
of my human information, an almost viewless particle 
of matter can announce the presence and exhibit the 
control of a law, high as the heaveHs and vast as 
creation, a being of larger capacities and of profounder 
knowledge than falls to the lot of men, might be able 
to say, with sufficient reason, there is not only the 
law of gravitation in that material granule, as well as 
in the planet, the system, and the constellation ; but I 
see the sufficient evidence that only the infinite, 
eternal, and absolute God could create that dot of 
matter. On that point of substance there are the 
unmistakeable finger-prints of Deity — ^the broad arrow 
of the great Kingrr-the autograph of God. 
Let this principle be applied, not to a vesicle of 
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matter, but to the great physical system. Think of what 
this finite universe reflects of power, of knowledge, of 
wisdom, of goodness, in their unezplorable variety. limit 
your view to our world a moment. There are the 
vegetable kingdoms of our globe, from the microscopic 
lichen, that clings to the particle of stone, to the 
sturdy oaks of the forest. The animal economy, from 
the zoophyte to the behemoth, from the insect to the 
eagle, from the living inhabitant in the cup of the 
moss to the desert lion, passes before us. Every lovely 
and beautiful thing, and every object of tranquil 
niaj^sty, rugged grandeur, and overpowering splendour 
in the inanimate creation — rocks, islands, continents, 
oceans, and every scene upon them, rise in our presenca 
Next there come under our survey, upwards of eight 
hundred millions of men of all countries, languages, 
governments, laws, religions, and customs. The innu- 
merable contents of this great world, so inconceivable 
and so unutterable, notwithstanding the stupendous, 
varied, and complicated phenomena of matter, and the 
conflicting laws, the clashing interests, and the warring 
passions of mind, are all preserved and governed by 
the one Grod. 

When we leave this earth-wide scene of life and 
activity, which is so immense and inestimable, that an 
archangel, with powers of mind many million times 
more capacious than the most gifted human genius, 
would probably be incompetent to adequately survey 
the whole. When we pass beyond its limits to worlds, 
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and suns and systems, around, above, beneath, incalcu- 
lable, vaster and more splendid than our own ; when 
we think that each amongst the countless myriads of 
glittering orbs, has its mundane system as baffling and 
as inappreciable — ^that each has its animal and vege- 
table economies, its islands and continents and oceans, 
with their microscopic elegance and lavish magnfiicence ; 
when we reflect upon their populations, in number too 
incalculable and in variety too diversified to be named 
in human language, -vHth their laws and institutes and 
interests, and employments and duties and pleasures ; 
when we remember that throughout this vast assemblage 
of worlds and systems, every particle of matter, every 
vesicle of air, and every beam of light reflects its laws ; 
that every blade, every leaf, — ^yea, every filament of 
vegetable tissue has its living functions j that every 
speck of animal existence h{is its anatomy ; that every 
creature of rational and moral capacity has his exqui- 
site and elaborate organization, and his soul, with 
thoughts which scan creation and run throughout 
eternity ; when we recollect that all these innumerable 
and unnameable atoms and systems every moment 
depend on God, and " not one faiLeth," but that He 
sustains them in their perennial beauty, their silent 
order, and their thrilling harmony ; there is " no more 
spirit in" us. Man can only say, — " such knowledge is 
too wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto 
it." Effort is over, arithmetic fails. Imagination even 
recoils, and sinks back in palsied impotence. I ask, — 
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is this Divine manifestation of power and knowledge 
and wisdom and goodness, no wider than the snrflEuse 
of the matter which reflects it, no grander than the 
extent of the space which it occupies ? ^* This is not 
a matter of logic, but experienca" As a fact in the 
history of man, this universe, though finite in its 
dimensions, has nevertheless filled the soul of every 
devout philosopher with the ineradicable and joyous 
conviction, that the Being who could plan and realize, 
and can preserve this vast, multifarious, and incompre- 
hensible system, must be none other than the only 
eternal, infinite, and all-perfect> and ever-blessed God. 
This is the inevitable beginning and the invincible 
issue of the argument. The metaphysical necessity 
and the moral demonstration teHninate in the Ever- 
lasting and Almighty JehovaL 

3. When a moral truth is commended to us, it is 
insane to ask, — " Can it be, in the mathematical sense 
of the word, demonstrated ?" It should be demanded, 
— " Is it a fact ?'' For example — Is it a fact that there is 
a conscience in man ) Is it a second fact that pains and 
penalties are suspended over body and estate to punish 
the moral wrongs, against -which conscience protests, 
towards myself, towards man, towards God? Is it a 
third fact, that this moral constitution in man's spirit, 
and this moral constitution in man's body, and the 
material creation related 'to him, prove that the uni- 
verse, in its entireness, for us is one harmonious moral 
system. I think it cannot be denied. But I cannot 
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discuss this now. I can only ask, — Is conscience a 
fact 1 When we come to years of reflection we find 
it within ns. Did education make it ? The education 
of "the world, the flesh, and the devil," have had 
some thousands of years allowed them to unmake it, 
and have not yet succeeded. If your mothers and 
your priests manu&ctured conscience in your childhood, 
is it not strange that, now we are men, we cannot 
burst through the cobwebs of nursery tales, and Bttip 
ourselves of our boyish prepossessions ? Man did not 
make it, man cannot unmake it. You as much con- 
structed the sun, and can as readily quench its fires. 
" Cast dowuy but not destroyed,'^ is the lowest condi- 
tion to which conscience can be reduced. Many a man 
has commenced in early life the endeavour to pull up 
conscience out of his spirit, but his cheek has paled, 
his brow has furrowed, and his hair has grown grey, 
in his ignoble enterprise, and conscience has still struck 
its roots into the soil of his heart, and strengthened 
its sovereign grasp on the materials of his nature. 
You may as well put your puny loins against the 
Eastward course of the world, and forbid it to roll 
about the sim, as to dream of ultimately bringing con- 
science to rest. There is nothing in this world that 
can thrill by its beauty, inspire by its grandeur, or awe 
by its solemnity, that can so invincibly overmaster the 
spirit of man as conscience. Before its tremendous 
power men blush with shame, and blanch with terror, 
when they see no sights hear no sound, and are touched 

I 
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by no material weapon of vengeance. In the very act 
of den3'ing its existence, and defying its authority, the 
blood curdles in the heart, and the colour flies from the 
lips. Every reproof of sin brings us fece to face 
with a power great as that which made the universe, 
and identical with it. Eesist in spite of remonstrance, 
and inward disturbance will convince you that you 
have come hand to hand, and foot to foot, with a will 
more potent than your own— a will older than the laws 
of your spirit, no less than your Maker. Madly cast 
yourself against this rock of invisible adamant^ and, 
you must fall back lacerated, bleeding, and covered 
with defeat. Gk)d could not have more truly taught 
us that He exists, and that He exists as our moral 
Euler, than by these moral laws in mind and matter, 
if He had echoed His approbation of virtue and piety 
from aU the harmonies of the external creation, or had 
written it in capital letters on the broad face of the 
noon-day Sun ; nor could He more truly have certified 
His disapprobation of vice and impiety, if it had been 
sounded from the waves that crash on our shores, or 
muttered in thunders over our heads, or had he piled 
up the stars of heaven in the words of the ten com- 
mandments, for " all languages and nations and peoples 
and tongues." 

4. It is an enormous blunder for the Atheist to 
think that he can treat the existence of Gk)d, and the 
obligations of piety, wholly as intellectual problems, 
and require, for their solutions, demonstrations. Man 
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himself is not a creature of intelligence, and intelligence 
only. The other great department of his constitution, 
and, indeed, by far the most influefttial, is his nature 
of moral emotion. The being of God is not whoUy 
nor pre-eminently an intellectual question, but is partly 
moral and partly intellectual For a creature, partly 
intellectual and partly moral, to undertake to solve a 
problem, partly intellectual and partly moral, by 
professedly intellectual process only, is so vicious a 
method of procedure, that the conclusion must be 
wretchedly and miserably wrong. But this profession 
is a delusion. The Atheist cannot make the investi- 
gation wholly intellectual He is a moral creature. 
He cannot help being either under the control of moral 
attraction towards God, or moral repulsion from God, 
when he begins the enquiry into this existence. 

A man can no more escape from the moral laws of 
his spirit, than he can overcome the law of gravitation 
in his body, and pass out beyond the stars. Before 
any endeavour to set them aside could succeed, he 
would have to tear asunder the indivisible and viewless 
essence of his soul, warp and woof of which the Al- 
mighty hand has interwoven for immortality. If it were 
possible for a creature, partly moral and partly intel- 
lectual, to preserve his understanding uncoloured and 
unbiassed by the influence of his moral emotions, he 
could not help believing in the existence of (xod. 
Piety must be a duty, if the existence of God be a fact. 
Atheism I have plainly shown to be an intellectual 
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inconsistency, an intellectual absurdity, and an intel- 
lectual Msity ; and if the understandings of Atheists 
were not obscurdd by the discoloured mists of their 
moral emotions, they could never rush into such mental 
confusion and folly. They begin in practical Atheism ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, if they end in specu- 
lative Atheism. Whatever does not spring from a 
Godly feeling, whatever is uncontrolled by a Godly 
motive, whatever does not seek a Godly end, is practical 
Atheism. No inquiries, and especially inquiries so 
solemn as investigations respecting the existence of 
God and pious obligation, can be conducted by methods 
that are practically atheistic. This is a work which 
demands not only the energies of our intellect, but the 
activity of the devout sympathies and the reverential 
emotions of the other portion of our nature. There 
must be fervent prayer, and there must be holy living, 
or there will be no inner reality corresponding to the 
great object of external inquiry. There will not be a 
vital sympathy within us towards God, whom we profess 
to seek ; and our spirit will be one great practical lie 
upon the whole of our professed sincerity of endeavour- 
ing to " find Him." If this be not done, a creature of 
moral and religions capacity- places himself in the 
absurd and imnatural attitude of studying a moral and 
religious question, without bringing his moral and 
religions faculties into operation. This is the same as 
studying painting and sculpture by the intellect alone, 
without superadding your perceptions of the artistic 
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and the beautiful, which you plainly see is not studying 
painting and sculpture at alL In chemistry, if you 
undertake to produce a given result, you may mingle 
all the necessary elements, except one ; and while that 
is withheld, you may wait for the consequence for ever : 
the materials refose to combine ; there is no change ; 
the desired effect tarries. A man of genius may refine 
his tMtes, multiply his mental accomplishments, and 
develop his intellectual power. By the aid of these 
endowments and acquisitions, he may come to consider 
the existence of God and religious obligation ; and from 
treating them, as he imagines, as wholly intellectual 
problems, but in feet as intellectual problems to which 
he transfers the hues of religious indifference and 
religious repugnance, his end will be Atheism. 

Atheism must be possible, or a devout and holy 
Theism could not be a duty. Unless Humeism, 
Straussism, and Holyoakery, were possible, God, the 
Bible, the world, could be no moral test, and originate 
no moral obligation for Hume, Strauss, or Holyoake. 
K belief in a God were forced upon us, after the 
demonstrative fashion demanded by Atheists, God 
could not be God, man could not be man. Theism and 
Atheism, religion and irreligion, piety and impiety, 
could be neither virtues nor vices, neither right nor 
wrong ; since we should not be free to be the ine nor 
the other, but should be under compulsion to believe 
in Gk)d. 

It is unallowable, moreover, from its very incon- 
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sistency, that our modem materialists should treat the 
matters before us, as they imagine, as wholly intellectual 
questions, and demand for their solutions demonstra- 
tions. Atheism their creed, and Secularism theii 
practice, are utteriy incapable of becoming wholly in- 
tellectual questions, and their solutions demonstrations. 
The great want here is the response in the heart, which 
in man, in his best condition, never fails to recognize 
the relation which binds creature to Creator. Have 
Atheists, with downright secular earnestness, gone into 
the depths of their own spirits to cultivate their God- 
ward aspirations? Have they striven to cherish 
reverential and filial affection towards the eternal source 
of being and goodness, the great and loving Grod ? Do 
they not on principle undertake the inquiry, as they 
think, as an intellectual process only ? Are they not 
avowedly practically godless ? Do they not intention- 
ally neglect to educate every inward emotion, that 
^^ feels after ^"^ God ? Are they not, then, baring their 
bosom to every blast that can wither, and inviting 
every pestilence that can desolate, the sacred suscepti- 
bilities of their spirits, which, as the needle to the pole, 
should vibrate towards the heart, and character, and 
throne of God ? Are they not leaving out the very 
figure which would square the calculation ? Are they 
not passing by the very condition which would com- 
plete the solution? Are they not withholding the 
very element that would give them the result ? Is it 
not this which is necessary to " purge " the eye, which 
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" seeing sees not ;" to " unstop " the ear, which 
^^ hearing hears not 3" to illumine the discernments of 
the " heart," which they have, but which " understands 
notf* May they not find here — ^not demonstration, 
which is impossible, but — ^the assurance that their 
whole living nature has been brought into contact with 
evidence adapted to their constitution — ^with truth 
sufficient for their wants 1 

Every Atheist will allow, I doubt not, that a child 
ought to revere and love its parent Will you make 
this pure and beautiful tie an intellectual problem, and 
its solution demonstration? You know that demon- 
stration is out of the question. As the child awakens 
to consciousness, it finds itself under the guardianship 
of a man and a woman, who treat it with affectionate 
fondness, and expend upon it indefatigable exertion. 
These are the probable, and ' not demonstrative, 
guarantees of the reality of the declared parental 
relationship. Treat the validity of the supposed parent- 
hood as a wholly intellectual problem, and you must fall 
into the meshes of the infernal sophistry of Sterne and 
Francis Von Moor. It is in the moral nature of the 
child that you must seek the response to its immense 
obligation to a father's care and a mother's love. But 
if the moral nature of the child has sunk so low, and 
become so deadened, that the throb of grateful emotion 
is no more felt when parental solicitude and tenderness 
aie experienced — ^by what purely intellectual processes, 
by what logical rigours, could you charm back the 
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departed life and sensibility ? Logic did not orginate 
moral emotion ; logic cannot destroy moral emotion ; 
logic cannot restore moral emotion to tlie soul which it 
has quitted. Mere arguments on such a theme are 
sacrilegious impertinences. You would assume that 
filial affection and obedience are duties which barely 
intellectual processes can neither make nor unmake. 
In every endeavour to bring back the feelings, once 
native, to filial innocence, you would only use your 
intelligence, because you are obliged to use it in every- 
thing. But you would employ it as a subservient and 
hidden agency, just as you use the invisible muscles of 
your face, when you wish to win or soothe a heart by a 
smile of complacent or sympathetic affection. You 
would summon all the emotions of your spirit to make 
Buch a representation of parental suffering, solicitude, 
and tenderness, and such a representation of filial 
ingratitude, cruelty, and wrong, that the holy name of 
mother should both break and melt that stubborn and 
stony heart. It is an unhardened heart, that the child 
requires to make it feel its relationship to its parent j 
and it is aiir unhardened heart, that man requires to 
make him feel his relationship to God. Hence it was 
that of the heart, which yields and softens, a sacred 
writer, with an inspired consciousness of its worth, 
exclaimed, "A broken and a contrite heart, God> 
Thou wilt not despise!'* 

Oh ! what can bring back the susceptibility of 
that heart, which has ceased to beat with sacred 
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emotion, and thrills no more with adoring love, 
when the venerable and ever-blessed name of God 
is heard! The whole universe of thought, were 
there nothing else, does not include the remedy. 
In the moral resources of God there is salvation. A 
new and more powerful relation towards the human 
race has been displayed by its divine Author. A vast 
and unexampled obligation has been founded upon it, 
which calls every moment for the most devoted love of 
our hearts, and the most untiring service of our hands. 
**In time past," God was known as the Being who 
created and preserves our race, and who has long for- 
borne with our waywardness and guilt j but " in these 
last days," the novel and potent bond of Eedeemer 
has been added to creating goodness and preserving 
mercy. In the Gospel of our blessed Lord, a disclosure 
of the parental affection of God for His wandering off- 
spring has been made, transcending in glory every 
previous discovery of Deity. The death of the bene- 
ficent and holy Jesus upon the cross for human sin, as 
a manifestation of the love and purity of God, surpasses 
the universe as a manifestation of power, and know- 
ledge, and wisdom. If the gracious and loving inter- 
vention of our Maker, and the self-sacrificing compassion 
and tenderness of our Saviour, fail to woo and win 
back the sinful affections of ;men to their only good, 
and restore them to the embrace of their Father and 
their God ; if the Lord of heaven and earth shall have 
assumed, in His unlimited condescension, the attitude 
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of the suppliant, to beseecli, by such a costly expen- 
diture of means, the return of His children to His love, 
and yet the ice-bound rivers of penitential and grateful 
emotion remain unthawed within them ; the last grand 
remedy has been presented and spumed, and in their 
&ozen-hearted unbelief they must perish. But know 
ye, that that Gospel shall advance, and win, and upHft, 
and save its millions, reject it who may, until the 
universal song of praise and shout of triumph shall 
ascend to heaven — ^louder than the burst of thunder 
and the crash of ocean, sweeter than the softest 
minstrelsy of " woods, and winds, and waters " — the 
shout and song of "every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people :" " The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His 
Christ j and He shall reign for ever and ever.*' 
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PART vn. 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. — In the 
lectures of the two previous evenings, we have compared 
Atheism and Theism as offering to unfold to us the 
science of the universe. Permit me now to crave the 
indulgence of your patient attention, while I endeavour 
to examine the pretensions of Atheism as a professed 
Science of human nature. 

Before we proceed to deal with the subject which I 
have announced for our consideration, some preliminary 
inquiries must be pursued and settled. What is the 
right method of scientific investigation ? Differences 
of method lie more or less at the bottom of all differ- 
ences in conclusions. The spirit of Lord Bacon's 
"Fovum Organum" I shall not knowingly depart 
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froiiL I desire nothing more, than that the phenomena 
of human nature should be subjected to a rigorous in- 
spection, conducted in the same manner in which in- 
ductive inquiry is prosecuted in the physical sciences. 
The philosophic method which guides the astronomer 
in surveying the phenomena of the stars, the geologist 
in inspecting the phenomena of the crust of the earth, 
the chemist in analyzing the phenomena of matter, the 
physiologist in collecting the phenomena of life, the 
linguist in studying the phenomena of grammar and 
lexicography, is the philosophic method which I require 
to be applied with frankness and fairness to the pheno- 
mena of human nature. For this purpose, man must 
be taken as he has been in the past, and as he is now. 
Nothing must be assumed to be a &,ct, which is not a 
fiaxit j and no feet must be suppressed, which is obviously 
supported by evidence parallel to the evidence of other 
facts which no one questions. Let humanity be inter- 
rogated, as all other departments of creation have been 
interrogated, by our modem prodigies in physical 
research, and Atheism wiU vanish in presence of the 
scrutiny. 

Atheists deal very abundantly in words, which bdong 
to our philosophic and scientific nomenclature ; but the 
method which they apply to the study of man, is pre- 
eminently unphilosophic and unscientific. It is not to 
be denied that many modem Atheists have prosecuted 
scientific inquiry with eminent success. But their 
abandonment of the method, and their total reversal of. 
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the scientific spirit, which in their application to the 
outward world have led them to distinction, when they 
come to contemplate the facts which characterize man, 
are only the more mournfully instructive. K we are to 
construct a science . from the inspection of a given 
number of facts, and base a practice upon the science 
which we have deduced from them, no facts must be 
imagined, no facts must be rejected. 

It is my complaint against the whole atheistic proce- 
dure, that it violates all the laws of inductive inquiry, in 
its professed investigations into the facts of human na- 
ture. Atheism ignores and denies large classes of the most 
obvious characteristics of man's nature. It then ex- 
cogitates an assumed nature for man, unlike the nature 
which man plainly possesses. Next it constructs a 
system of guidance, adapted only to the hypothetical 
constitution of the atheistic man of straw ; and this it 
demands shall be accepted as a practical philosophy of 
humanity. To excogitate an a priori theory of human 
nature, and to erect upon it an art of human life, is 
just what man is incompetent to undertake with safety ; 
and the attempt is certain to end in failure. Man 
cannot form a science out of his own head about any- 
thing. His only legitimate course is to accept what 
facts, fairly submitted to his reason, present for his 
adoption. " Man," says Lord Bacon, in his immortal 
first aphorism in the "Novum Organum" — :"man is 
the servant and interpreter of nature." Now the 
Atheist, in the presence of human nature, is not a 
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^'servanV and ^Hnterpreter,^' which is our only befitting 
attitude, but a reckless theorizer and an arrogant dog- 
matist The Atheist does not reach his fundamental 
position by a patient, candid, anxious, and reverent 
induction of facts, but by violently refusing to consider 
large masses of realities which he ought scrupulously 
to interpret, and by neglecting vast numbers of laws 
which he ought solemnly to fulfil A ready-made 
theory of humanity is started with, unconformed to 
the tendencies and laws of the human constitution; 
and as it has not been drawn out of man by obser- 
vation and experiment, it fails to coincide with the 
nature which man actually has, and has ever, mani- 
fested. The Atheist, instead of shaping his final 
conclusion by the phenomena presented to him, shapes 
the phenomena submitted to him by his foregone con- 
clusion. 

For a moment I will here give examples of the charges 
which I am preferring, and which, before the evening is 
over, I hope fully to substantiate. Atheists assume that 
man has not an immaterial or spiritual nature. They 
assume that man has no natural religious capacity by 
which he was intended to " feel after " God. They 
assume that man is not a free, moral, and responsible 
creature. They assimie, nevertheless, that man is a 
creature of natural independence and self-sufficiency. 
They assume that man is not an immortal creature. 
They assume that man is a material and terrestrial 
creature, governed by necessity, responsible for nothing 
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that lie does, is incapable of virtue or vice for the same 
reason, and his end is the grave. 

About some of these matters I know, of late, Atheists 
have refused to speak decisively. But it is of no 
practical coi\sequence whether a man says, for example, 
there is no immortality ; or whether he says, if there 
be, that we have no means of knowing it. Some 
atheistic lecturers are now refusing, as a matter of 
policy, to say in public all. they mean. Extremes 
meet. Puseyites have their doctrine of "reserve," and 
Mr. Holyoake his " discretionary silence." 

But to return. "Who can deny that the atheistic 
assumptions, which have been named, are opposed 
to the broad instincts, beliefs, and operations of 
human nature— the facts of our own conscious- 
ness, and the facts of universal history, being their 
legitimate and indubitable exponents? If fair induc- 
tive inquiry be directed to the investigation of human 
nature, it will be seen, that what man has always 
tended to, and what man, with few exceptions, in some 
form or other, has always become, is the furthest from 
the atheistic theory of the human constitution. The 
atheistic philosophy of human nature is not human, 
and is not natural. Its proper place is amongst the 
exploded a priori sciences, which preceded the rise of 
the inductive method, namely, the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
judicial astrology, alchemy, and all other non-inductive 
quackeries. 

Before closing these introductory observations, it 

E 
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behoves me to iDdicate what are the characterislics of 
humanity to which I am about to appeal^ and to exhibit 
what are the grounds on which their philosophical 
defensibility reposes. Let it be remembered as funda- 
mental, that theories of humanity, like theories of the 
universe, whether theistic or atheistic, lie outside the 
circle of logical demonstration, and can only be decided 
on by their agreement or disagreement with the facts 
to which they profess to correspond. I shall make 
my appeal to the &cts of your own consciousness. I 
shall then appeal to the facts of history, as the fair 
exponents of what I allege to be your human instincts, 
human tendencies, and human laws. Finally, I shall 
appeal to the moral probabilities, which support alike 
the indubitable reality of both the inward mental feu^ts, 
and their outward historical exposition in the annals of 
all peoples. The feu^ts of which you are all conscious 
within you, the hcts of which you are all observant 
in the history of your race, and the force of evidence 
independently in their favour, and on which alone they 
could rest in secuiity, are all alike rashly and remorse- 
lessly swept away by the unphilosophic and unscientific 
procedure of Atheism. 

I must again recall your thoughts for a moment to 
what I have called the facts of your own consciousness. 
The facts of consciousness can neither be proved nor 
disproved ; they are parallel to the facts of sense. I 
know that I see you all here before me to-night ; but I 
cannot prove it. If any one afi&rms with me, or denies 
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against me, that I now see you, it neither diminishes 
nor strengthens my conviction. I only add, either 
■way, I know it. Proof is needless and impossible ; 
disproof is impossible and needless. The facts of con- 
sciousness, like the facts of sense — ^which I have intro- 
duced for the sake of illustration — are ultimate. No 
further account can be given of them than that they 
are, and that we know them. I know that I have a 
conscience within me, which approves the holy and 
spurns the vile ; and makes me happy as I prosecute 
.the one, and set my foot upon the other. If any one 
says that is a law of man*s nature, or that is not a law 
•of man's nature, it matters not to me. I can only say, 
I know it If a whole firmament of demons were to 
burst into hoarse laughter at my affirmation, and make 
the earth tremble beneath my feet with the uproar of 
their incredulous and sarcastic derision, I would only 
repeat, with more determined emphasis, I know it. 

In man there is a large number of primary belief;, 
rational and moral, of which no more can be said than 
that they are. I shall take my stand upon them as 
admitted truths. You are men, and will be able to say 
whether human nature supports me in my procedure. 
Jt is on truths like these that even the demonstrations 
of mathematics are founded. The definitions, postu- 
lates, and axioms of Euclid must be assumed and 
accepted as neither needing proof nor capable of it, 
before one figure of geometry can be demonstrated. 
All argument, mathematical or moral, must begin in 
faith. The rational and moral hcta of consciousness. 
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to which I am about to direct you, miist be received as 
sufficient to originate the definitions, postulates, and 
axioms of human science ; just as the intellectual fiEicts 
of consciousness arei obliged to be taken on faith to 
originate the definitions, postulates, and axioms of 
mathematical science. That such unproyed and un- 
provable truths must be assumed as the basis of human 
knowledge, was perceived with the greatest clearness 
by the master-mind of antiquity, Aristotle. Listen to 
his wisdom : — " The beginning of demonstration cannot 
be demonstration, nor the beginning of science, science ; 
and since we have said there is no other kind of truth, 
intuition must be the beginning of science." By in- 
tuition here, Aristotle means what is known in philo- 
sophy by scores of other names, and which I have, 
amongst other terms, designated ^'primary beliefs of 
humanity." Aristotle says in another place : — " First 
truths are such as are believed, not through aught else, 
but through themselves alone. For, in regard to the 
principles of science, we ought not to require the 
reason why [but only the feet that they are given] ; for 
each such principle behoves to be itself a belief in and 
of itself." Elsewhere he adds: — "Hence if we know 
and believe through certain first principles, we must 
know and believe these themselves in a superlative 
degree, for the very reason th^t we know and believe 
[all] secondary truths through them." I quote Aristotle 
only once more : — " For what appears to all [what is a 
phenomenon to all], that we affirm to be ; and he who 
would subvert this belief wiU himself assuredly, ad- 
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vance notliing more deserving of credit." These are 
the critical translations of Sir William Hamilton, who 
in philosophical genius and in metaphysical learning is 
a very Hercules above all the illustrious living, and is 
not surpassed by any of the greatest of the mighty dead. 
Modem thought and modem philosophical scholarship 
only confirm the conclusions of the immortal Stagirite. 
" All modern philosophers of authority," says M*Cosh, 
" have acknowledged that there are such fundamental 
principles. Kant speaks of them as the categories of 
the understanding, and the ideas of pure reason. Eeid 
calls them the principles of the commwiis sensus — very 
unhappily translated by a name usually dijfferently 
applied — common sense. Stewart calls them the laws 
of human thought or belie£ Brown speaks of them 
as the primary universal intuitions of direct belief. 
Cousin talks of them as simple mental apperceptions 
and primitive judgments. Mackintosh, in referring to 
them, says : — They seem to be accurately described 
as notions which cannot be conceived separately, but 
without which nothing can be conceived They are 
not only necessary to reasoning and beliei^ but to 
thought itself. Mackintosh elsewhere represents them 
as the indispensable conditions of thought itself 
It is to them, as we apprehend, that Whewell refers 
under the phrase — ^fandamental ideas, so often em- 
ployed by him- Sir William Hamilton has completed 
€dl past metaphysics on this subject, by showing that 
the argument, from the principles of common sense, is 
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one strictly philosophic and scientific, and by a critical 
review of the nomenclature, all proceeding on the same 
principle which has been employed by upwards of one 
hundred of the profoundest thinkers of ancient and 
modem times." For the full discussion of this ques- 
tion I must refer you to Hamilton's note appended to 
his collected edition of Keid, and which only the co» 
lossal learning of Hamilton could have penned 

There are other human beliefs of equal authority, to 
which we shall have to appeal, which cannot be strictly 
called primary. They are not the result of the neces- 
sary laws of thought, but they are no less indubitabla 
I shall name these the characteristic belie& of huma- 
nity. These beliefs ever accompany man, and even 
make their appearance where the mferiority of the 
conditions of human development would lead you to 
expect that they could have no existence. When these 
characteristic beliefe are fairly submitted to even the 
most embrutified outcasts of barbarism itseli^ they 
speedily ally themselves with the latent susceptibilities 
of our common nature, raise them from death to life, 
and vindicate their aflSnity with the slumbering but 
Grod-given instincts of humanity. Our anticipation of 
a life to come, I have no hesitation in placing amongst 
the characteristic beliefs of mankind. 

I am now ready to jstate, in succession, the charac- 
teristics of man, and to give a full hearing to the ob- 
jections of Atheism against each separate conclusion 
which I have to advance. 
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PART vm. 

AN INDUCTIVE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE. 

First, Man is a terrestrial creature. 

By his physical nature man is a part of the 
phenomena of this world, and is constitutionally 
adapted to accomplish an immense variety of purposes, 
mundane and material, during the life which he spends 
on the surface of our planet Man is here placed in 
the midst of innumerable physical resources capable of 
ministering to his culture, progress, and happiness, and 
which he can never exhaust. Our body is an exquisite 
material organism, most marvellously adapted to be- 
come the educated instrument by which the mind 
inhabiting and employing it may turn the varied 
worldly riches about us to the most valuable account 
Looking at man, then, from, this aspect of his being 
and activity, I call him a terrestrial creature ; for I see 
him everywhere working and training his mental and 
physical capacities and powers for securing great 
worldly intentions — ^personal, domestic, social, commer- 
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cial, economical, political, and pliilanthropic As 
Atheists will admit that man is the highest terrestrial 
animal, there is nothing here to be disputed. Still, it 
should have a place in a lecture on the characteristics 
of humanity. This is the only position of importance 
which is held in common between Atheists and Theists 
respecting the distinctive peculiarities of human nature. 
It has often been said, and I think with truth, that 
Unitarianism consists in saying No, where all orthodox 
Christians say Yes. Now, Atheism is similarly related 
to humanity, and is the mere denial of the common 
affirmations of mankind. 

Secondly, Man is a spiritual creature. 

T use the word '^ spiritual" to characterize man*s 
rational and moral nature, as distinguished ^m his 
visible corporeal organization. That the mind and 
body are not one essence, but are inherently different, 
I maintain to be one of the characteristic beliefs of 
humanity. I appeal to your own convictions. In the 
histories of all nations our mental and physical nature 
have been discriminated as things totally different, 
however intimately and mysteriously related to each 
other. The philosophical evidence for their distinct- 
ness could not be more triumphant Mind and matter, 
per 86 — ^in themselves — ^we cannot know. They are 
only revealed through their attributes. Now, the attri- 
butes of mind and matter are wholly dissimilar and 
unexchangeable. Matter is extended, figured; has 
height, depth, breadth, length, resistance ; has colour, 
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flavour, odour, &c. Mind thinks, feels, wills ; knows^ 
argues ; sorrows, joys, hopes, fears ; remembers ; re- 
flects on the past ; forecasts the future ; anticipates 
an endless life. 

When the attributes of mind and matter are entirely 
unlike, to say that the things themselves are the same 
is a violent contradiction of natural facts. We can 
only discriminate differences by diversity of attributes ; 
and to say that mind, which has no attributes in 
common with matter, is matter, is only denying every 
fact of sense and reason to adhere to the dogma that 
mind is matter. 

The materialistic Atheist is no more successful 
when he declares that mind is the result of organi- 
zation. One thing cannot be the result of another 
thing, which has no qualities in common with the 
thing it residts from. The mechanism of the human 
body can no more originate mind, than the matter of 
the human body can originate mind. Man's spiritual 
nature is often called his immaterial nature. The 
particle "in," which passes into "im'" for its more 
euphonious enunciation, is negative ; and immaterial 
is the same as not material When you say, then, that 
mind is immaterial, you deny that mind is matter. To 
affirm that man's mental and moral nature is immate- 
rial, is strictly scientific and rigorously philosophic. I 
prefer, however, the word spiritual to immaterial The 
latter is merely negative — ^the former positive. I have 
a scientific and philosophic right to employ a word 
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which not only denies, but which positively discrimi^ 
nates, mind from matter. Material qualifies for the 
unknown and unknowable something named matter; 
spiritual qualifies for the unknown and unknowable 
something called spirit To say, with the materialistic 
Atheist, that mind is matter, or is the result of matter,' 
is fiu" more unallowable than to say that fire is water, 
and that the one is the result of the other, inasmuch as 
fire and water have some attributes in common ; mind 
and matter have none. 

Thirdly. Man is a creature believing in causality. 
Belief in causation is primary and fuQdamental in the 
human constitution. It is one of the formal and 
necessary laws of our intelligence. The most popular 
expression of this primary beUef is the philosophical 
axiom, " Every effect must have a cause." It is this 
which originates in man the active tendency to seek 
the cause of everything. If you were walking along 
a road, and a stone hit you in the breast, you would 
instinctively turn to seek the cause. Were it not that 
we are so unreflectingly familiar with all the objects of 
sense about us, we should not wait for any new and 
startling event to originate enquiry into causes. It 
would be enough to have a phenomenon of any sort 
before us, of the cause of which we were ignorant^ to 
give the spur to investigation. In men of scientific 
culture, the tendency to ask for causes is always activa 
This primary law and characteristic disposition of 
humanity is embodied in all the extant philosophies 
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and literatures of all nationd. Its scientific validity 
need not be discussed here. The broad grounds on 
which its legitimacy rests were stated in the first lecture. 
This primary law and characteristic tendency of our 
nature not only excites our activity when in presence 
of the phenomena of the universe in relation to them- 
selves, but impel us onward till we pass beyond the 
limits of phenomena and reach the cause of all things; 
Only in God can our intelligence rest All else are 
either no causes at all, or insufficient causes, which are 
the same. Inadequate causes for all philosophical 
purposes are no causes at alL If you put a quarter of 
a pound in one side of a scale and a half in the other, 
and the quarter weighs down the half, it is no use to 
allege that the quarter is the cause that lifts up the 
half It is inadequate, and is practically no cause in 
the matter. The cause must be in the entanglement 
or wrong construction of the scales, which has des- 
troyed the balance. It is no use for Atheism to tell 
me of chance, necessity, series, developments, laws, 
even were they not inconsistent, contradictory, absurd, 
and Mse to the great fia^its of nature, which in my last 
lecture I proved them to be. They are inherently 
insufficient The fundamental beliefs and tendencies 
of my intelligence revolt at them, and continue in 
unappeasable dissatisfaction, till I return and give a 
reverent ear to the all-sufficient reason — " Be still, and 
know that I am God." Hence it was that the great 
Lord Eacon said, — "I had rather believe all the fables 
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in the Legend, and the Tahnnd, and the Alcoran, than 

that this universal frame is without a mind." "It 

is true that a little philosophy inclineth man's mind to 
Atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth men's 
minds about to religion ; for while the mind of man 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes 
rest in them, and go no further; but when it beholdeth 
the chain of them confederate and linked together, it 
must needs fly to Providence and Deity." The general 
scope of this quotation, passing by some particular 
expressions, is quite to my purpose. It is one of the 
prerogatives of genius to be able to illuminate logical 
processes by the Are of the imagination, and to argue 
in analogies, so that there be no sliding into the error of 
arguing hy analogies. Lord Bacon not unfrequently, 
though unconsciously, forsakes the virtue of the one, 
and falls into the vice of the other, and makes his 
logic the servant of his rhetoric, instead of his rhetoric 
the servant of his logic. But in the word " fly" — " it 
must needs /y to Providence and Deity" — Lord Bacon 
is peculiarly happy. In obeying the primordial laws of 
our intelligence, we are dealing with what is prior to 
all logic and the foundation of all logic. We do not 
reach such conclusions by the slower processes of 
induction or ratiocination, but we ^^fly " to them, by 
simply obeying the impulse derived from the fundar 
mental laws of our spirit It is thus we "^y" — and 
may neither sin nor sophistry ever pluck the pinions 
of your intelligence — "fly to Providence and Deity.'* 
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PourtMy. Belief in a Supreme God is a rational 
and characteristic faith of humanity. Throughout aU 
Mstory there have been the ideas of Grod, which we 
believe, in the possession of a portion of our race, and 
their counterfeits have abounded in the idolatries of 
all peoples. Aristotle said, — "All men have a con- 
ception of the Gods." Sextus Empiricus wrote, — 
" All men nearly, Greeks and Barbarians, acknowledge 
that the Deity exists." In another place he represents 
the existence of God to accord with "the common 
consent of all men." Maximus Tyrius affirms, that 
" there is no one amongst the barbarous ignorant of 
God." Cicero declares, " that it is innate to all, and 
as it were, engraven on the mind, that there are Gods." 
I have nothing to do with the opinions, which these 
heathen sages expressed, respecting the origin of the 
notion of a God, nor does it detract from the worth of 
their evidence, that they speak of many gods instead 
of one. AU Polytheisms have their supreme deity 
nevertheless. But all these matters are unimportant 
The testimony which I have quoted is sufficient to 
establish the general belief of antiquity in a Supreme 
Divinity. The modem world not only retains this 
chara,cteristic belief of humanity, but preserves it with 
a reality and potency which the ancient world never 
knew. 

It has been asserted more th^ once, that some 
tribe, nobody hardly knows where, is destitute of a notion 
of a Supren^e Being, If there are siach persons anywhere, 
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in propoition to those who have an idea of God, they 
are as the few men bom blind to the many that have 
eye-sight Are the blind to call themselves homanityy 
and declare that our physical constitution has no 
visual organs, and that there are no objects of ocular 
perception, because they have not the one, and cannot 
appreciate the other 1 Persons we have known, having 
eyes, yet incapable of distinguishing coloura Others 
we have met with, having ears, yet unable to discrimi- 
nate tones and tunes. We infer some wrong condi* 
tion of organ in such cases, and cannot predicate 
these peculiarities of the human race. So we argue 
of those, who, having spiritual aptitudes, '^seeing, see 
not," — " hearing, hear .not," in relation to God. There 
is only this difference, that the wrong condition of the 
outward organs may, for this worl(}, be constitutional 
and unalterable ; but the wrong condition in the in* 
ward organ is acquired by spiritual disease, and is 
removeable by appropriate spiritual influences, and 
appropriate spiritual culture. 

' As belief in a God was one of the faiths of antiquity, 
the philosophers constructed arguments in support of 
it One branch of our reasoning, in the last lecture, 
is the same in principle, though differing in mode, 
illustration, and detail, as that abundantly and elo- 
quently prosecuted by Xenophon, Plato, Cicero, and 
others. The principle is stated by Aristotle with great 
clearness, — " Although," says he, " God is invisible 
to all Diankind, He is seen from these works." Cicero, 
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in the same spirit, ayers, " God thou seest not, but 
thou canst discern Him from His works." But let it 
be understood that these great minds did not discoveif 
the conception of God. They merely philosophized 
upon the ideas which were already in universal exist- 
ence, and which they some time obscured and not 
illuminated. In the history of human progress facts 
are prior to philosophy ; and art, imperfect though it 
be, for want of rules, goes before science. It is because 
there was speech already amongst men, that we haye 
grammar ; that there was reasoning, that we have 
logic ; that there was nature, that we have the arts 
and sciences; that there were heayenly bodies, that 
we have astronomy ; that there was a world-wide idea 
of God, that we have natural theology. God was a 
fixed star in the firmament of human beliefs, however 
dimly seen through the fogs of sin, which obscured it, 
before thoughtful men pondered over it. It was a/aef, 
and they turned it into philosophy. 

Fifthly. Man is a creature of religious capacity. 
This subject is closely coimected with the one which 
we have just quitted. We have laid it down as an 
axiom, that piety must be a duty, if the existence of 
God be a fact Filial love is an incomparably less 
necessary obligation on the admission that you have a 
parent. As before, I ask your own consciousness, 
&iily interrogated, to accept or renounce the conclusion. 
The consciousness of all nations, of which history is 
the fidthful record, testifies to the truth of the axiom 
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which I have framed The idea of God is world-wide, 
and never fails to embody itself in a religion amongst 
all the tribes of the earth. 

Mr. Holyoake says, — '^Consciousness is the pri- 
mary standard of facts." Why not accept it then? 
Is there anything about which human conscious- 
ness is more universally concurrent? Mr. Holyoake 
is never troubled by contradicting himself and 
says, elsewhere, — "Of all arguments for the ex- 
istence of Deity [and of course religion with it] 
that of the generality of its belief is the most 
unsatisfEu^tory, since the generality of men are ig- 

• 

norant" What then becomes of "consciousness," 
" the primary standard of facts " ? Leaving the con- 
tradiction, notice the fallacy of the argument Uni- 
versal facts are no testimony, because the majority of 
men are ignorant If it could be shown that human 
belief in God were one of those accidental and un- 
truthful convictions which the advancing light of 
intelligence tended to dissipate, and had well-nigh 
banished from amongst the human race, we should 
bow to Mr. Holyoake's decision. But I most 
fearlessly maintain, that there never was a period 
in the history of the world when so many persons 
could give such sufficient reasons for belief in God as 
Qow. An intelligent, large-hearted, and earnest belief 
in Grod, the march of time advances, widens over 
the surface of society, and embodies itself in religious 
virtues and religious institutes with greater potency, 
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and sways a more influential sceptre over the mind 
and character of man, as the great trath destined to 
to govern the nations. 

The assertion that the generality of men are ignorant 
does not alter the fact, K I say, that all men have 
eyes, it casts no doubt upon my assertion, if some one 
adds, but the generality of men are ignorant I only 
reply, that the remark is irrelevant. The fact is the 
same. The eye, I reiterate, is a natural organ, and 
belief in God is a characteristic faith, and religious 
capacity a fundamental aptitude in human nature. 

It has been alleged, in opposition to my general 
position, by some few writers of authority, that a tribe 
or tribes have been discovered, where there has been 
nothing known in the form of religion. I do not 
think that such instances have been well authenticated. 
But let them be considered established facts. The 
tribes which have been represented as destitute of 
religion are allowed to be the most barbarized of the 
barbarous, and the most embrutifled of the brutal 
Invariably, the race which is said to have lost the idea of 
God, is so simken that it has retreated beyond the pale 
of humanity even. "No philosopher would dare to 
make such ill-attested exceptions the utterances of 
general laws. The Atheists are welcome to the argu- 
ment, but they will find that it proves too much : for, 
if the absence of God and religion prove that man was 
designed for neither, it proves that man was intended 

L 
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to be a savage. The absence of God and religion, and 
the presence of the most debased and ferocious savagery 
are contemporary circumstances. Where there are no 
God and no religion you have no philosophy, science, 
art, literature, order, decency — ^in a word, no civiliza- 
tion. Eeligious development, like all other develop- 
ments, must have its conditions fulfilled. Savage life 
does not, it would seem, in its very last stage, afford 
even the very lowest of them. But we must not deny 
that the oak is in the acorn, because it has never been 
planted to let it grow out of it. 

Scepticism has often doubted^ and Atheism has 
often denied, that religious capacity is a constitutional 
aptitude of man's nature, and that religion is a 
proper element of man's life. This does not, for a 
moment, invalidate my general conclusion. The doubt 
»Qd denial of God and religion must be possible for 
man, or faith and piety could not be moral obligations. 
Necessity and morality are eternally opposed. A crea- 
ture that could do no wrong, is incapable of virtue. 
Atheism and Infidelity can be accounted for by 
appealing to laws of human nature, which in nowise 
disturb the truth which I have been propounding. 
The subordinate causes of Infidelity and Atheism are 
manifold, the root is one. The moral consequences of 
the existence of God, especially as revealed in the New 
Testament, are regarded with aversion. Were there 
no pr^tical ungodliness in the world, there would be 
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no Atheism. Atheism is only the vain endeavour of 
the intelligence to vindicate its godlessness by the 
construction of a philosophy. 

Particular instances of the steps which have led to 
Infidelity and Atheism are very instructive. I have 
(rften seen them take their rise in perverted emotions. 
Our understandings and our afiections overlap and 
interpenetrate each other. A twist in the feelings is 
always accompanied by a twist in the intellect ; and 
the unfortunate objects which happened to be acci- 
dentally associated with wringing the emotions, are 
doomed for ever to be seen under the false hues which 
they have communicated to the understanding. You 
may not unfrequently see the following process : — ^You 
knew, say, a youth a few years ago. He was not then 
disposed to reject the Christian revelation, but he has 
now given it up altogether. During that period he has 
gained no new information, and no fresh principles of 
inquiry to guide him. You, it may be, have advanced 
in all departments of culture, but still retain your faith 
in the same progressive ratio. You inspect the case of 
your friend. When he started in life, he met with a 
professed Christian, whose conduct was a hideous 
counterfeit of practical religion, or a very unworthy 
representation of its culture, purity, and benevolence ; 
or he has had a great fight to get bread since ; or he 
has declined in temporal prosperity ; or he has suffered 
from painful afElictions ; or his expectations of yeaYs of 
happiness have been dashed, and broken attachments 
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have been left to bleed ; or he has all along imagined 
himself to be a genius, and no one else has sympathized 
with his persuasion ; or, having some abilities, has 
given himself such airs thereupon, that most people 
have treated him with less respect than as if he had 
none. Take him for all, he has not borne bravely and 
nobly the burden of life. Under its trials to flesh and 
spirit, he has brooded, and turned sour, and melan- 
cholic. He never had the life of God in his heart, and 
never exercised himself to resist the hurtfal, and to 
appropriate the beneficial, in the discipline of this pre-, 
paration for existence. He has come out of the fire, 
besmutted and begrimed by its smoke, but unpurified 
and unbrightened by the flame. Withdraw the veil of 
sophistry from his conclusions, throw aside its warp of 
perverted thought and woof of deluded feeling, and the 
extremes of the reasoning are something like this :— -I 
was early repelled and disgusted by a caricature of 
Christianity; therefore, the New Testament is false. 
I speculated extravagantly in railway shares; there- 
fore, there is no Gk)d. What a fight I have to get on 
in the world ! therefore, the apostles were knaves. I 
have broken up my constitution by dissipated habits ; 
therefore, I will not believe that goodness presides over 
the world. I calculated on many happy days, but 
perfidy, or death, has robbed me of my hopes ; there- 
fore, miracles are a priori impossible. 

And how often are similar issues precipitated by 
inordinate self-esteem ! Self-exaggeration is always 
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chastised by observers, either from exciting their pity, 
awakening their contempt, discovering their aversion, 
or invoking their hostility; the first always more 
mortifying to conceit than all the rest. Should sober- 
mindedness neglect and avoid impertinent assumption, 
the guttural tones of disgust and resentment would 
soon give vent to the exclamation, " Jealousy of supe- 
rior merit!" "Bigoted dread of the light !** and 
natural conceit and wounded vanity are self-excommu- 
nicated from Christianity. In the ranks of infidelity, 
sublime capabilities are recognized, and removed from 
the ignorant and superstitious herd of the credulous, 
conscious elevation above the unthinking and believing 
millions attains its native serenity and unalloyed 
satisfaction ! 

What I have stated are facts. I have seen them 
often. I know them now. I do not mean to say that 
there were no intermediate processes between the 
extremes of the reasoning which I have indicated, but 
I do assert that the Infidelity and Atheism in question 
began in disturbed and embittered feeling. I do affirm, 
that the intermediate processes of thought and argu- 
ment were conducted wholly under the control of the 
prejudicial feelings in which they commenced. I am, 
finally, as certain as of my existence, that, were it not 
for the unhappy feelings that supplemented the reason- 
ing, the logic of Infidelity and Atheism, taken alone, 
would have been resented as an insult to the under^ 
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standing and a falsity upon human nature ; and so will 
the logic of Infidelity and Atheism be treated, when- 
ever the dispositions pass away which rendered it 
tolerable. So have I often seen it, and shall again. 

I do not believe that habitual doubt and confirmed 
unbelief are ever wholly and solely originated by the 
difficulties arising out of the nature of our intellect on 
the one hand, and the nature of truth on the other. 
Ten thousand things are interposed between pure in- 
tellect and pure truth by the other parts of our mental 
and moral apparatus, either attributable to their con- 
dition or operation. In actual Scepticism and Infidelity, 
there is enough to awaken every shade of emotion of 
which our nature is capable, from pity to contempt. 
From my heart and soul I compassionate many unbe^ 
lievers, whether I look at the general causes of their 
unbelief or at their expressed desire to arrive at truth, 
in which I believe them to be guilty of no conscious 
insincerity. But a vast number of infidels will only 
attract disgust ; and no serious person can ever expect 
them to be anything else than infidels, while theic 
present attitude towards Divine truth is maintained. 

I do not know much about Mr. Holyoake's history, 
but he always gives me the impression that, by some 
means or other, he was early soured against Ghnstianiiy. 
He seldom speaks or writes about it, except it will 
serve his turn, without sarcastic bitterness. The intel- 
lectual grounds of his Atheism are pitiful and unworthy. 
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He can claim the theistic or atheistic proposition, or 
deny both, or be ignorant of either,- as occasion 
requires. 

"We have already noticed the significant conclusion 
of Mr. Holyoake, that " the existence of misery and 
pain is ,proof positive that there is no God" The 
noblest sons of men — ^men of heroic fortitude and god- 
like excellence — ^have felt that Supreme goodness can 
pennit and superintend the ministry of sorrow. Mr. 
Holyoake has plainly turned to curds under the tests 
of life, and this is the gist of his Atheism. Misery 
and pain do not prove to me that there is no God, but 
in a variety of manners prove that there is a God. If 
a ruler righteously, wisely, and benevolently enforces 
law against transgression, it would not prove to me 
that he did not exist, but that he did. The wise 
chastisement and holy discipline of a parent, could be 
no proof to the child that the parent did not exist, but 
would impart to the parental relation additional reality 
and power. If this had been a world where men could 
do as they please without obstruction, if this were a 
world of luxurious satisfaction, Mr. Holyoake would 
say there was a God ; but, because Divine laws and 
restrictions are encountered, Mr. Holyoake frets and 
rebels, and declares that there is no God* Mysterious 
as much of our misery may be, the world's best men 
have testified that "it is good to be afflicted;** and 
that " by the sadness of the countenance the heart is 
made better.** 
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Scepticism and Atheism often grow out of the feel- 
ings which are excited by social wrongs, by the decay 
of spiritual life in religious systems, by ecclesiastical 
strifes, and by the prevalence of superstition. That 
social sufferings spring out of social wrongs, is an 
evidence of the unchangeableness of the Divine admi- 
nistration. That religious life should decline under 
neglect, is a proof of the immutability of the spiritual 
government of God. Church- war&res have not their 
root in Christianiiy ; they lie under its condemnation ; 
they take their rise in this imperfectly Christianized 
nature of ours, the temporary representative of its 
truths. Faith is not the source of superstition, and is 
not answerable for its folliea Nevertheless, as men 
are governed more by prejudice than by intelligence, 
€is soon as social discords swell into popular clamours, 
the order of Providence is arraigned, and God is denied, 
because His Divine laws have been broken, and men 
are incurring the penalties. 

In like maimer, whenever there is a want of life in 
the outward forms in which religion has been embodied, 
churches are made use of for the same purpose for which 
half-hearted professors of Christianity are frequently 
pointed at ; and the Gospel of Christ is renounced for 
the same reason, in consequence of the inconsistencies 
and failures of the human systems, which bear its 
name. So also when faith has degenerated into ere* 
dulity, and sunken into superstition. Scepticism and 
Atheism invariably succeed as reactions. When there 
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are some who believe too much, the issue is, that some 
"will believe too little. In the individual and the 
community, credulity begets unbelief, and unbelief 
begets credulity. Infidelity is the reaction of supeiv 
stition ; superstition is the reaction of infidelity. The 
Sceptic thinks he sees the legitimate consequence of 
faith in superstition. The Papist and Puseyite think 
they see the legitimate consequence of reason in Infi- 
delity. The one abjures reason ; the other renounces 
faitL The Atheist and the Papist, between whom 
there is the widest theoretical interval, are in the closest 
practical alliance. Popery violates the laws of humanity 
on this side, Atheism on that ; and the reactions from 
both swell the ranks of each other. The more violent 
Atheism is, the more cowering is superstition ; the 
more crouching is credulity, the more rampant is un- 
belief They find their causes and motives in each 
other. 

The phenomena of InfideUty and Atheism, however, 
are never permanent, but always transitory. Their 
causes vacillate, and their phenomena are given to 
change. Whenever the practical force of religion 
relaxes, is obscured by inconsistency, or is contemporary 
with social disquietude, doubt and denial revive. Some 
then become infidel, in part from mental bewilderment; 
others from sensuality ; and all £[*om alienation :&om 
the life of God. These are the chosen periods when 
doubt and denial instinctively strive to realize that 
inward harmony which our nature in no condition fajls 
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to desiderate. Scepticism or Atheism systematized is 
an abortive effort of human nature to harmonize the 
reason and the conscience with the character and con- 
duct towards God, since the character and conduct 
towards God will not harmonize with the reason and 
the conscience. But as doubt and denial, in relation 
to God and religion, are fleeting and cannot be ulti- 
mate, and man can no more rest in them than in hunger 
or thirst) when the sceptical and atheistic spasm has 
passed across the heart of the world, its God-ward throb 
again beats on. Many I know, and perhaps some who 
hear me, who have plunged into the deadening waters 
of Unbelief and Atheism, may think that the causes of 
their doubts and denials are stable as the rocks, and 
enduring as the stars ; but I confidently make my 
appeal to the history of man, and calmly reiterate my 
decision. 

Scepticism and Atheism are always rife, in an era 
which may be described as transitional, volcanic, con- 
vulsive. In the breaking-up of an old formation, pre- 
parative to the settlement of a new and better surface, 
Scepticism and Atheism are not unfrequently seen 
steaming and heard exploding through the crevices. 
EeUgion inclosed in dead, imperfect, or unsightly forms, 
or in alliance with social anomalies, is its chrysalis 
condition ; and unbelief and denial unconsciously, un- 
intentionally, unwillingly, always makes noise enough 
to help to awaken it, and have something to do with 
its disentombment) that it may come out into the sun- 
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shine, and put forth the powers of a purer and nobler 
life. The emblem of the Christian church has not 
unfrequently been the forest oak, which has long been 
considered dead ; but the storm has raved round it, 
and many a rotten limb has been strewn at its base. 
The shouts of its foes out-bluster the tempest, as they 
cry, " Its destruction is come !" Too soon did they 
triumpk It awakes at the shake of the whirlwind ; 
strikes its roots aft^sh into the soil ; is again a mass of 
living beauty ; and uplifts once more its unconquered 
limbs to battle with the blasts of ages. 

Whatever may be said, then, about some tribe that 
has no religion, and whatever may be alleged respecting 
the phenomena of Infidelity and Atheism, religious 
belief remains a characteristic faith of humanity, and 
religion a felt duty, however much both may be prac- 
tically disregarded. If you were to sow a field with 
grains of wheat, and at autumn-tide the golden ears 
were waving from boundary to boundary in the wind, 
it would not shake your faith in the constitutional 
tendencies of each grain to produce an ear, if some one, 
after scrupulous search, discovered amongst them a 
handful of earless stems. This seems to me to be the 
state of the argument about religious belief and man. 
If you find a something somewhere without religious 
capacity, it is to me not a man, but a monstrosity. A 
something with three senses instead of five, with two 
limbs instead of four, but in other respects approxi- 
mating to the outward appearance of humanity, would 
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have as mucli right to he considered a " human form 
divine," as one without religious susceptibilities and 
aptitudes to he called a man. 

Sixthly. Man is a moral and responsible creature. 

Atheists tell us that human actions are necessitated, 
not chosen by us ; and that, as we are not free, we are 
not responsible. 

1. In defence of human accountability, I must first 
make my appeal to human consciousness. Do you 
not feel that you are free, and therefore responsible 1 
Throughout all history, have not men acted upon the 
presumption that they are free and accountable ? and 
have they not always treated their fellow-men as free 
and accountable likewise ? Do not the laws of human 
nature, and the laws of human society, rest on the 
freedom and responsibility of all ? And is not this the 
central truth around which they move ] The consti- 
tution of man, and the institutes which have sprung 
from its most manifest tendencies — domestic, social, 
economical, and political — ^have never foiled to embody 
the moral accountableness of every member of the 
community. 

The inconsistencies of Atheists and others, who deny 
the liberty and responsibility of man, are notorious. 
The laws of their nature are mightier than their 
theories, and are constantly thrusting them into all 
manner of absurdities. Although they are under 
necessity and unaccountable, they nevertheless blame 
themselves for some things which they do, • and feel 
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satisfied with, some other things which they do. But 
why do they approve the one class of acts, and repro- 
bate the other, if they could not help perfoiming theml 
How can inward complacency arise, unless we could 
have left undone what we have done ? And how can 
inward blame arise, unless what we have done could 
have been left undone ? In no way, except by ad- 
mitting our accountableness. True, you may contend, 
if you like, that our nature is so perversely and men- 
daciously constituted, that one part perpetually imposes 
on the other part 

All who deny human freedom and accountability^ 
nevertheless treat men as their own nature treats them^ 
selves. K some flagrant violation of human rights is 
perpetrated, men who deny human liberty and respon- 
sibleness, nevertheless feel indignation, utter blame, 
and would not hesitate to inflict punishment But 
why 1 The miscreant could not help it You have no 
right to feel a different sentiment towards the wronger 
than towards the wronged. You ought to pity both 
of them ; the one for being the necessary inflicter, the 
other the necessary sufferer, of calamity. Atheists 
constantly represent religious teachers, whom they 
vindictively and indiscriminately nickname priests, as 
wronging the people, and spare no epithets in heaping 
aU manner of abomination upon them. But why? 
We cannot help it I think that we ought to be 
condoled with, that we are not under the benevolent 
compulsion of these Atheiste, whp d^exn themselves 
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necessitated to enlighten and bless the people, whom, 
according to their theory, it is our calamitous and 
inexorable doom to darken and degrade. 

It is always more painful to a tender heart to inflict 
evil than to endure it "Now I think that there must 
be some men of benevolent affections amongst religious 
teachers ; they are a large class ; and, considering the 
direful necessity that impels them, I ask for them the 
pity of the whole atheistic community. But I suppose 
it is one of the necessities of Atheism to blame, and 
not to commiserate, the laborious and faithful ministers 
of Jesus Christ — a necessity, though, of their own 
imposing. 

2. The foundation of human accountability in human 
nature is conscience. Without naming it, I have 
already invoked its decisions. I shall now fully discuss 
its nature and laws. 

It is the peculiarity of man that he is capable of 
seeing, feeling, and obeying, the claims of duty, to 
himself, to his fellow, and to his God. It is in virtue 
of this distinction, that man is primarily discriminated 
from the "brutes that perish.'* You, young man, have 
a venerable father. Imagine the sUveiy-haired patriarch 
seeking, as was his wont, to warm and vitalize his tot- 
tering frame in the mid-day sun. A hungry lion, just 
broken loose from his den, rushes upon the defenceless 
old man, and preys upon him. His mangled remains, 
with a bleeding heart, you carry " with sorrow to the 
grave." Unutterable as may be your grief, you can 
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transfer no blame, and feel no moral indignation against 
that ferocious beast. But suppose that those hoary 
locks, whitened by the frosts of many a winter, fell 
beneath the blow of the assassin, then, all your intensest 
feelings of moral abomination rise against the perpe- 
trator of a horrible crime ; and to your eye, for ever, 
there rests upon his brow the crimson brand of mur- 
derer. Nor does the monster himself feel less horror 
at the remembrance of his crime. He would sooner 
fEtll on naked sword-blades bristling from the earth, 
than encounter a few thin hairs, glistening with age, 
and blood-stained from violence, which his murderous 
hand had smitten from that faded and wrinkled brow. 
Why is there this difference between a lion and a man ? 
Will intelligence account for it ] The secret of this 
human peculiarity must be sought in what we call 
conscience. 

It is of no consequence to me whether you call this 
capacity in our nature a law, a faculty, a sense, or a 
feeling ; nor do I care whether you resolve it into a 
primitive instinct, or a necessary product of our rational 
and moral faculties. Either of these names, or explana- 
tions, admits that man has a moral constitution. I shall 
call this moral energy by the old-fashioned name, con- 
science. Conscience has its phenomena and laws, as 
fixed and as uniform in all their fundamental characte- 
ristics, as the stable ordinations of matter and mind. 

Atheists deny the existence of conscience. I have 
always foimd that those who renounce conscience, are 
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e3d;remely ignorant of its constitution ; and have uni- 
formly, though unconsciously and unintentionally, ad- 
mitted its reality in the very act of denying it Many 
persons have formed a wrong notion of conscience ; and 
because conscience does not fulfil the expectations which 
the wrong notion, and not conscience itself has excited, 
then conscience gets denounced as a fiction and thrown 
away, because it is not and does not, what it is not and 
does not do. It would be well in this, and in many 
similar cases, to obtain a more correct idea of what con- 
science is, before spuming it in the shape of a number 
of conceptions which have no right to its name. 

When duty to oneself, to man, to God, is announced, 
a heathful conscience perceives the claim, originates an 
vinward impulse to enforce it^ and sheds its approving 
light on the mind on its performance. Under contrary 
circumstances, these three processes are reversed. 
When what is opposed to moral obligation in relation 
to oneself to man, to God, is presented, a conscience 
which is not diseased perceives its wrongfulness, origi- 
nates an impulse which holds back the will from fol- 
lowing it, and when the act is disobediently perpetrated, 
as soon as the delusive glow and glare of passion are 
over, frowns, and darkness lowers upon the spirit. 

Let it be understood, however, that conscience is not 
a parrot-like oracle, that echoes an unvarying set of 
moral truths for the human race. But assuming that 
this is what we mean by conscience, how easy is it for 
the sceptical pleader to show that the moral notions of 
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men widely differ ; and then, how short is the way to 
denying the existence of conscience, on the ground that 
it utters all manner of contradictions ! But, notwith- 
standing, the sceptical error, and its hasty inference, 
both alike admit that there is a world-wide fewulty in 
men which acknowledges the existence and obligation 
of duty, but that there are great differences amongst 
men respecting what the faculty of duty shall yield to 
as binding. 

Demanding that conscience shall always utter the 
same thing before it shall be believed in, is like de- 
manding a demonstration of the existence of God 
before it shall be admitted. We have seen that de- 
monstration in mathematics is impossible without the 
acceptance of first principles on trust. In the fundar 
mental of mathematics, "we walk by faith, not by 
sight" But if the being of God were demonstrable, 
we saw, in the last lecture, God would at once cease to 
be God — ^man would at the same time cease to be man. 
So an invariable conscience could not be conscience 
at aU. 

Demonstrate God, and he is God no longer, and man 
no longer man. Fix conscience, and conscience is 
annihilated. Let conscience be fixed, and it is at once 
out of harmony with all the higher faculties of human 
nature, all of which are capable of expansion. Letv 
conscience be fixed, and it clashes irremediably with 
man's destiny, and puts an end to moral progress. 
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''The light that is in us" most be capable of acces- 
sion ; but if conscience were unchangeable, it could not 
extend and purify its beams. Let conscience be fixed, and 
it ceases to be a moral energy ; its possessor could not 
be free, and therefore would be irresponsible. Such an 
instinct may suit the atheistic scheme of necessity and 
unaccountability ; but then man ceases to be man — 
conscience to be conscience. Conscience is dependent 
on objective information, intellectual and moral, for the 
quality of its decisions ; and always recognises and 
enforces the amount of truth which it has at its dis- 
posal, whether high or low, much or little ; whether 
the unaided "light" of nature, or the "true" — the 
perfect — "light" reflected from the Spirit of God, in 
whom " is no darkness at alL" 

The old story of the Spartans teaching their children 
theft, and things of that sort, are frequently alleged as 
insuperable difficulties for the doctrine of conscience. 
They are no difficulties at alL Suppose you had gone 
to a Spartan youth, and said, "Is theft right or wrong ?" 
you know he would have told you, wrong. Suppose 
you next asked him, " Are you taught to pilfer, that 
you may become confirmed thieves T his Spartan 
muscle would have laid you in the dust the next 
instant for your insult These thefts were only allowed 
to impart to them ready ability and practical adroitness. 
These qualities commended themselves to the judgment 
of the Spartans, and they were all that they submitted 
to their convictiona The pilfering was lost sight of. 
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and was never fairly submitted to conscience at all, 
and being practically ignored, was undecided on. 

This is what men are perpetually doing for far worse 
ends. Men are everlastingly submitting only half the 
facts of a case to conscience when they have predeter- 
mined the verdict ; and in this particular, '^ whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap." This abuse of 
conscience has been exemplified by Shakspeare with 
his accustomed mastery of the phenomena of human 
nature. A notable instance occurs in the murder of 
Clarence. When about to uplift the dagger and strike 
the blow, one of the murderers falters under the power 
of conscience; the other murderer strives to divert 
the qualms of his feUow in crime by rousing his cupi- 
dity, reminding him of the reward. Presently Clarence 
awakes. Suspecting their intentions, the unhappy man 
pleads for his life. When the murderer feels himself 
yielding, he caUs up the crimes of Clarence, and for- 
tifies his conscience by persuading himself that Cla- 
rence is a miscreant and ought to die. That he is 
about to murder him he thrusts aside, and preserves 
uppermost that Clarence will only deserve it. In the 
same spirit the colloquy proceeds, laying bare the 
anatomy of a corrupt and disingenuous conscience, till 
the murderer, with a violent effort, terminates suspense 
by perpetrating the dreadful deed. 

What is moral must be capable of both use and 
abuse. Without it, its possessor is not free, and there- 
fore not a moral creature. It must be possible for this 
moral "understanding" to become "darkened" — this 
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inward sensibility to go "past feeling." It must be 
possible for us to sink into a condition in which — 
except, it may be, at intervals — ^we are practically 
without conscience, as surely as it is possible for us 
to " exercise" ourselves " to have a conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards man." Unless con- 
science were susceptible of such usage and such changes 
it could not be a moral energy. Man, who had it, 
could not be free, and could not act towards it in any 
manner to become responsible. Human freedom is the 
first postulate of moral science. Atheists and other 
necessitarians have no right to the word "morality.'^ 
To use it is mere linguistic jugglery ; it is conjuring 
with words having no meaning to them, or a fidse one. 
light, which always thrusts itself upon you, whether 
you will have it or no, is not moral It must be capable 
of temporary obscuration at your will, even if it bum 
the more intolerably and condemningly when the 
smoke clears off and the flame re-appears. If con- 
science were otherwise constructed, it could not be 
conscience. 

It may be your doom, in a state of retribution, to be 
pervaded and surro\inded by the offensive and insuffer-^ 
able blaze of truth, whether you will it or not ; bnt 
this can never be the unvarying characteristic of a 
career of test and probation. The Bible is moral; but 
you may neglect it— leave the dust to bury it — ^hate it 
— ^bum it, if you like. God will not thrust it down 
your throats, nor force its truth into your faculties, nor 
crush its gbligations into your wills. You may be 
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practically as though it did not exist ; or it may be 
your law, your love, your life. The book could not be 
moral, and from Grod, if it were not possible for you to 
torture its truths and spurn its authority. Conscience, 
claiming the same author, is susceptible of similar 
usage. Conscience is subject to all the changes which 
the individual treatment of men, or the more general 
treatment of nations, can impose upon it. It could not 
be conscience if unendowed with such susceptibilities. 
Aa conscience is not a fixed instinct — as conscience is 
destined for progress — as conscience is capable of dete- 
rioration and improvement in accordance with the use 
we make of. our freedom, its best condition — its condi- 
tion of offencelessness "toward God and toward man" 
—can only be reached by culture, — ^by " exercising " 
ourselves for that especial purpose. Conscience could 
not be conscience were this dispensed with, did it not 
demand it. 

The eye of conscience must be constantly familiarized 
ynih. ideas and objects of moral loveliness, or its discri- 
minations will degenerate. The sensibilities of con- 
science must be habitually brought into sympathizing 
contact with everything that can impart holy vitality 
to its most delicate impulses, or they will deaden. The 
conscience must be perpetually strengthened by asso- 
ciating the practical decisions of the will and the actions 
of the life with all that is right and good to man, and 
devout and pure to God, or it will grow weak and 
worthless for moral and spiritual excellence ; and its 
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sullen silence will afford the opportunity, and its active 
hostility will become the spur, to press you on to 
trample down, hate, and deny its Divine obligations. 

When the highest laws of our nature are truly 
obeyed, conscience sheds more grateful and inspiring 
influences upon the heart than can the bright blue face 
of the heavens, or the beautiful and unfiEuled counte- 
nance of the starry firmament "Naj, either may shine 
in all its thrilling loveliness, and its impressive beauty 
and sublimity shall have no power to allay the tumul- 
tuous suigings of a storm-tossed conscience, and shall 
only aggravate, by the contrast of its smiling repose 
and tranquil majesty, the distracting uproar that raves 
and riots within. When the highest laws of our nature 
are violated, conscience alternates between a silent and 
leaden gloom, and intervening convulsion, and earth- 
quake, and tempest. 

Notwithstanding all the modifications to which con- 
science is subject^ it nevertheless remains the original^ 
universal, and indestructible property of human nature. 
Whatever may be the change to which it is subject, it 
is constitutionally ona A heathen could write of con- 
science : — " Eight reason is itself a law, congenial to 
the feelings of nature diffused among all men, uniform, 
eternal, calling us imperiously to our duty, and peremp- 
torily prohibiting every violation of it" " Nor does 
it speak one language at Eome, and another at Athens, 
varying from place to place, and from time to time ; 
but it addresses itseK to all nations and to all ages, 
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deriying its authority &om the common sovereign of 
the universe, and carrying home its sanctions to every 
breast by the inevitable punishment which it inflicts 
on transgressors." So said Cicero, the Eoman states- 
man, with characteristic eloquence and beauty. Con- 
science for a while may be abused and blustered out of 
countenance. It is a sensitive plant that closes its 
leaves and droops its head before the fury of the gale, 
like a gentle, dignified, and self-respectfal woman, it 
remains silent before the coarse and boisterous husband 
to which it is sometimes wedded. It can afford to wait 
till the clamour is over. Conscience may be smitten 
and stunned ; it cannot be stabbed, strangled, drowned, 
burnt, murdered. You may oppose conscience, and it 
will retreat at your bidding ; but it is only rolling the 
massive stone of Sisyphus up the hill, before which 
your quivering and palsied sinews shall one day relax, 
and leave it to return upon its victim, to crush to atoms 
and grind to powder. Successive gusts of wholesome 
reproof may sweep over you, and you may neglect 
them ; but they will collect and come back in racking 
whirlwinds. The lash of conscience may be sometimes 
escaped, but it is only to be encountered a little farther 
on, and to be scourged with thongs of curling and 
envenomed scorpions. The wicked prophet who would 
not listen to a word, was soon confronted by a mighty 
angel and a drawn sword. If you will not obey the 
command of conscience, you must feel his arm, and be 
wounded by his weapon : " For h© beareth not the 
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«word in vain." Dream you of escape 1 Here is your 
symboL Sometimes, when the Alpine eagle darts at a 
bird he is about to feed upon, from some dexterous 
movement of the impotent creature he misses his aim ; 
but it is only again to sweep upward with the rapidity 
of lightning above blackening ravine and towering 
crag, make a swifter wheel in the air, ^ his burning 
glance upon his victim, dash it to death with the fury 
of a thunderbolt launched from the clouds, and prey 
with a sharpened appetite upon its vitals. Such is the 
weak and recoiling spirit of man, subtle as may be its 
endeavour, and rebellious and defiant as may be its 
attitude, in the inexorable and invincible grasp of his 
own conscience. 

3. I leave the consideration of conscience, the inward 
organ of duty in man, and point to the outward proofe 
of responsibility in the consequences of human conduct. 
I have only time to indicate these evidences of human 
accountableness, and cannot pursue their extended 
illustration. If we pass out of the sphere of conscious- 
ness, and carefully observe the physical laws of nature, 
we shall find regulations abounding, which are con- 
stantly bringing down their pains and penalties in 
terrible punishments on individuals and communities. 
The statute-book of nature never treats men as irre- 
sponsible, but ever enacts that the lawless and the 
reckless shall be whipped and stung into a conviction 
of their accountability. Men who refuse to hear the 
utterances of their obligations within, often have to 
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lead their responsibility — ^wcded, scarred, and branded 
— in plain letters on their body without The criminal 
code of the physical creation has written the history of 
its treatment of its culprits in characters of fire and 
blood in the annals of all nations. In this world of 
ours a standard of rectitude has been established, and, 
if disregarded, the most tremendous results accrue, in 
whatever sphere of life it has been despised, whether 
personal, domestic, social, commercial, economical, or 
political In the whole circle of our terrestrial rela- 
tionships, departure from righteousness is visited with 
retribution, however far short an introductory and 
imperfect moral administration may necessarily fall of 
unfaltering equity. 

4. There is a general correspondence between this 
moral constitution in nature, internal and external, 
spiritual and material, which becomes a separate argu- 
ment on the side of human responsibility. The moral 
law in conscience, and the moral law in the outward 
creation, are substantially one. Particularly confirm- 
atory of the unity of the moral system of the universe 
is the fact that, for the most part, the sins against 
which conscience the most violently protests, are those 
which the laws of nature the most severely and relent- 
lessly punisL This statement admits of abundant 
exemplification from the sphere of our physical, do- 
mestic, social, economical, and political relationships. 
The majority of you know that I could make your flesh 
crawl, and your hair bristle with horror, by a bare and 
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nnyamished recital of the corporeal agony and the 
physical loathsomeness which lie in the hidden retreats 
of all the large towns of the civilized world, and which 
are directly traceable to sonl-danming, graye-glutting, 
devil-delighting crimes. The drunkard has at the same 
time the poisoned fangs of remorse rankling in his 
conscience, and passes, with a pale and emaciated, or a 
blotched and bloated body, to early death and decay. 
Criminals, whose iniquities I shall not shock yonr 
sensibilities nor pollute your ears by naming, have at 
the same time a hell of fierce remorse in the conscience 
glaring round the whole firmament of the soul, and a 
hell of burning and raging anguish in the very vitals 
of the frame. 

5. Human consciousness of responsibility, and the 
felt moral government of the world, lead men to inter- 
pret adverse and afflictive circumstances as intentional 
discipline or punishment from heaven, even when such 
events are in no wise traceable to their own actions. 
Men whose relations to Gk)d are consciously unholy 
and unhappy, instinctively regard their vicissitudes as 
Divine visitations, although no conduct of theirs may 
have directly originated them, and could not avert 
them. Men whose relations to God are in the main 
right and blessed, instinctively regard their vicissitudes 
as Divine discipline, intended to subdue in them all 
that is inferior, and advance all that is pure and excel- 
lent, although no conduct of theirs may have directly 
originated them, and could not avert them. 
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In this they are right There is here no supei> 
stitious cowering before adversity and tribulation. The 
human mind instinctively interprets occurrences in this 
way, and like every other intuitive perception of 
humanity, when subjected to candid and devout criti- 
cism, will be found to have sprung from the most 
profound and far-sighted wisdom, and to have been 
ordained in subserviency to the moral circumstances 
and destination of man in the world. 

We may be unable to explain how it is, but it seems 
most philosophical to admit the conclusion underlying 
the facts to which I have adverted, that the effects of 
the conduct of men are subordinated to the chastise- 
ment, education, and improvement of one another. 
The consequences of the actions of men in the mass are 
being constantly subjected to the punishment, training, 
and bettering of the individuals. Even sin, which in 
its own nature is not only the negation of all that is 
good, but the absolute plenitude of all that is evil, and 
seemed to menace the accomplishment of any worthy 
purpose in lihe world, has nevertheless been moulded 
into the great scheme of moral discipline, and helps to 
evolve consequences which only Almighty power could, 
and Almighty love would, educe from eviL 

In my previous lecture I indicated the fact, that God 
directs sin to reprove sin, to punish sin, to defeat sin, 
and to promote goodness, m the case of the sinner 
himself ; and that God directs the sins of some men to 
reprove, punish, and defeat the sins of other men, and 
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to promote their goodness. Determinedly as men 
persist in evil, it is not without encountering at every 
step the providential employment of systematic methods 
of moral purity and beneficence for their recovery. To 
interwork with all things, and to overrule throughout 
all things, without disturbing the established ordinations 
of matter, or limiting the freedom and responsibility of 
mind — ^this is the mystery and glory of Providence. 

Seventhly. Man is a sinful and fallen creature. 

Man's duty to himself to his fellow, to God, is not 
discharged as the laws of his nature demand. This 
state of things is wholly indefensible. I therefore call 
man a sinful creature. That the first member of the 
human family came into existence in inward conflict, it 
would be impious to maintain. It would be no less 
unphilosophical and unwarrantable, as the analogy of 
creation everywhere directs us to conclude that derange- 
ment in any natural object is the result of the infraction 
of the primitive laws of its constitution. That man was 
at first wholly and solely evil, would be' an absurd and 
monstrous supposition ; since we should be reduced to 
the ridiculous and shocking conclusion that man, con- 
stitutionally corrupt at first, had declined into a con^ 
siderable amount of goodness, and had in many instances 
apostatized from unmitigated vice into virtue and piety. 
So, as man is sinful, it seems necessary to regard him 
as likewise fallen. The primitive order of hia consti- 
tution had been violated, and he has sunken into 
derangement 
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Whether man is a sinner or not, must be settled by 
an honest appeal to human consciousness. Have you 
*' a conscience void of offence towards God and towards 
men r* To deny that we are sinful, is far more lower- 
ing and humiliating than to admit it The best man 
feels and deplores that he is not pervaded and con- 
trolled as he would be by ardent affection for all holy 
and benign excellences. But if man be not sinful, to 
feel the want of a soul-absorbing love for the pure and 
the perfect in virtue, and for the ever-blessed God 
Himself is no sin. When we leave the best side of 
humanity, and come to the vices which debase and 
embrutify our race, if man be not a sioner, then theft^ 
drunkenness, blasphemy, murder, adultery, and crimes 
unnameable and more appalling, are not sins. But 
materialistic Atheists declare that they are not sinners, 
and that there is no sin. 

History, the exponent of human consciousness, 
has come to a different conclusion. '^ Socrates 
complained that all nations, even the most cultivated^ 
and those advanced the furthest in intelligence and 
knowledge, were yet so depraved that no human 
discovery or art sufficed to remove the disorder." 
The writings of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, are foil 
of expressions of the same kind. Aristotle calls this 
evil "connate." Plato says, "that children by nature 
are not good: for in that case," says he, ironically, 
"it would only be necessary to shut them up, in order 
to keep them good." He saw veiy plainly the mistake 
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of supposing that men are wicked by education only. 
Cicero says, — " As soon as we are brought into the 
light we engage in all depravity, so that we almost 
seem to drink in error with the milk of the nurse." 
In another place he writes, — " By many signs nature 
declares what she wills : yet we, I know not how, are 
deaf ; and attend not to what she admonishes." 

The inward warfeure, which our sinful and fallen 
nature originates, is no less strikingly attested. The 
breast of every man, we all know, from childhood 
upwards is a battle - plain, where armies gather, 
struggle, and record defeat and victory. The Persian 
Araspes in Xenophon says, — '^ I have manifestly two 
spinta For a spirit that is one and single, is not 
both good and bad at once, nor at once loves things 
virtuous and vicious, and at once is willing and un- 
vnlling to do them. But it is clear that there are two 
spirits, and that when the good prevails, the vii-tuous 
things are done ; and when the bad, then vnrong things 
are attempted." Euripides represents Medea as sayiug, 
— " I am aware that they are crimes I am about to 
perpetrate, but rage is stronger than my purposes." 
Euripides elsewhere writes, — " Not one of those things 
you have advised me has escaped my attention, but 
nature overpowers me when I have made my resolve." 
Epictetus says, — " He who sins, what he wills, does 
not, and what he vrills not, doea" Flautus has this 
passage, — "I knew that it was becoming, but me 
miserable! I could not do it" Ovid declares, — 
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" Desire persuades to one thing, my mind another. I 
see and approve the good, the worse I follow." 
" What," asks Seneca, " is it that draws us, now 
inclined to one thing, now another, and whence we 
desire to retreat thither drives us back? What is 
it that wrestles with our mind, and permits us not 
once to will anything 1" 

The impetuosity, the rebelliousness, and the daring 
of the human will, under the control of sin, was 
perceived and expressed with no less clearness by the 
heathen. Cato, in Livy, exclaims, — " Do not thiTilr^ 
Bomans, that it will be hereafter as it was before the 
law was enacted. It is more safe that a bad man 
should not be accused, than that he should be absolved ; 
and luxury not excited would be more tolerable than 
it will be now, by its veiy chains irritated and excited, 
like a wild beast" Seneca said, that ^^ parricides 
began with the law." " The human race," wrote Horace, 
" bold to endure all things, rushes through forbidden 
crime." "We always endeavour," says Ovid, "to 
obtain that which is forbidden, and desire that which 
is denied." 

The insufficient and sometimes puerile explanations 
of the phenomena of sin in the heathen writers quoted, 
and the views which they held of man, we have 
nothing to do with, and must not be supposed to 
sanction. I have introduced their testimony to exhibit 
the conmion consciousness of the fact of sin, to illus- 
trate the inward contradiction and conflict which it has 
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. originated, and to exemplify the wayward and reckless 
carelessness of the human will under its dominion* 
For this their many voices, which might be far more 
extensively quoted, are amply sufficient. When men, 
for the convenience of controversy, deny fewsts which 
they ought to explain, it is common and right to 
listen to no such denials, and to aigue as though 
they had never been made. The ancient writers, 
whose names we have heard, are unbiassed and unpre- 
judiced witnesses. It was not necessary to save their 
theories by the denial of the facts which we have 
considered, and they, therefore, unhesitatingly recorded 
them. Hence the difference between their &ank 
avowals and the hasty denial of our modem Atheists. 
This is a common thing in the history of controversy. 
Many a man has embraced the conclusions of XJnita- 
rianism from mere dislike to the orthodox doctrines of 
the New Testament ; but when he has gone down to 
the bottom of the inclined plane, and has ended in. 
anti-^upematuralist Infidelity, Orthodoxy and Hetero- 
todoxy are matters of no consequence to him. He 
then readily admits that the Deity of our Lord, and 
His atonement for human gmlt, are undoubted doc- 
trines of the Inspired "Word, and he wonders how in 
the world he could be imposed upon by the linguistic 
torture which taught him that the (orthodox doctrines 
were not in the sacred records. 

After the atheistic denial of the sinfulness and fiedl 
of man, it is somewhat remarkable they have, never- 
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theless, their scheme for mending Mm. The changes 
which Atheism proposes to effect for the restoration of 
man are far more sweeping than Christians ever dreamt 
of. We only propose to recover, direct, and elevate 
the nature of man. Atheists are going to reconstruct 
man and society. Facts which men have ever recog'> 
nized, objects in which" men have ever believed, 
aptitudes and tendencies which men have never failed 
to manifest, are all to be done away witL That a 
creature in a pure state of nature should need all this 
is somewhat startling. But we not only ask, accepting 
the atheistic theory, how comes it that man needs your 
help, but we enquire, how are you going to assist him ] 
The plan is very simple. You have only to obey the 
laws of matter and secular convenience. But, although 
man has been constantly spurred by the sting and 
smart of disobedience, he has never been brought to 
comply. But why can Atheists ever expect that very 
simple obedience, and how is it that they set about 
helping us to compliance, since human actions axe 
necessary ? Why trouble us with their remedies since 
we cannot help it ? I suppose hecavse they are under 
the unnecessary necessity to necessitate necessity. In 
such a case " ignorance is bliss," and it ^' is folly to be 
wise." 

Moreover, however can Atheists ever hope, passing by 
the inconsistency noted, to make anything out of such a 
thing as man ? The atheistic theory of man makes him 
mean, despicable, and worthless. We confess that there 

N 
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is much in the world that makes one's heart bleed, 
however viewed. But if I were an Atheist the sight 
of mankind everywhere would fill me with despair and 
disgust, and more of disgust than despair. Man, 
according to Atheism, is the stupid and stockish dupe 
of interested priests, and the drivelling slave of mere 
ecclesiastical bogies. The poor idiots are scared in 
millions by fudged-up stories and fables, and kept in 
abject and cowering subserviency by a bundle of 
manufactured terrors wholly of sacerdotal device. 
There are no such things as religious objects, and 
religious obligations, and no natural religious instincts. 
The materials which these crafty and diabolical priests 
employ are wholly false, and appeal to no natural 
religious susceptibilities in humanity. The priestly 
magician only succeeds because the poor noodle man 
believes that the paltry straw, which he calls truth, 
is a glittering sword with two edges, and that the 
accessory means by which he gains his ends, and which 
are a mere bunch of painted rags, are accepted on 
trust for a veritable fire-breathing and serpent-bearded 
death's-head and cross-bones. The priest has only to 
point the one and shake the other, and every rebel 
blinks and crouches to his authority. What the 
difference is between priest-nature and people-nature; 
how and when the priest-portion of humanity managed 
to hit upon so simple and yet so effective a piece of 
scoundrelism, and where they assembled to complete 
their nefarious plans ; and how, and when, and wheiie 
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the. people got it into their heads that they would sub- 
mit, and how the priests contrived to keep it there after 
it did get in, and how they still continue to electro- 
biologize and mesmerise the human race, and many 
other most miractUous circumstances, are all left 
unexplained. But you are not to despise either priest 
or people because they cannot help it. Still, though 
there is no help for it. Infidels are going to cut us off 
fi:om the benevolent, purifying, and ennobling in- 
fluences of Christianity for our improvement. Atheists, 
too, are going to assist us to obey physical and secular 
laws by demolishing the idea that there is an Infinite, 
Holy, and Loving Father, that forsooth, I suppose, our 
sensibilities may soften, our heeirts enlarge, and our 
characters brighten into perfection, in the teeth of th© 
bleak, shrill, frosty night-winds which they leave 
howling over the desolations of a world of grim and 
dreadful orphanhood. Verily, there is infinite dignity 
in the Christian idea of man, when contrasted with 
the mean and pitiful estimate of Atheism. If the world 
of man be made up of priestly villany and popular 
idiocy, this world of man is beneath contempt. But 
priests, who alone appear to be culpable, are perfectly 
innocent, as both parts of the business are ground of 
the great miU of necessity. 

Eighthly. Man is an immortal creature. 

Most Atheists deny human immortality. Some now 
only practically deny it, by leaving it speculatively 
unsettled For want of space I must be content to 
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state many argomentSy and leave them without illustra* 
tration or defence. 

1. Mind and matter are totally different There is, 
therefore, no reason for supposing that the disorganiza- 
tion of matter will infdct any injury on the mind that 
inhabited and employed it. Every probability is on 
the side of the continued existence and activity of our 
spiritual nature when the corporeal fabric moulders 
away. 

2. We do not know of annihilation even in matter, 
and it would be very presumptuous to conclude that 
mind, infinitely superior to it, will cease to exist. The 
leaves and blossoms that lately clothed the landscape, 
are not annihilated in substance, but have merely 
changed their uses. Mind cannot undergo the changes 
common to matter, because it has not its attribute& 
The illustration employed must not lead to that suppo- 
sition. I contend, however, so far as the analogy is 
applicable, that we are bound to believe that, at death, 
mind only changes its sphere, and is not annihilated. 

It is sometimes said that studies in physiology tend 
to beget an opinion of man's materiality. It must be 
the fault of the student. If such an exquisite and 
magnificent organism as the human body were neces- 
sary to help to awaken the first consciousness, and to 
arouse to action the earliest capabilLties of the human 
spirit, what must be its supreme destiny ? If this be 
the chrysalis, what must be the fiiture Psyche ? 

3. Man cannot persuade himseK of the possibility 
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of his own aniiihilatioiL If he seems to approach 
it in thought, it is only to recoil from it with a more 
rapid rebound in feeling. 

4. There has always been amongst men either an 
instinctive, or a traditional conviction of his own 
immortality. 

5. Men have ever manifested, more or less, an 
evident inward yearning afber an existence to come. 

6. Human beings have ever striven, age after age, to 
establish the truth of the general expectation of another 
life. With what materials they have had about them, at 
various periods, the wise have endeavoured to coUeci 
evidence in favour of an endless existence. 

7. It is a fact, which should be well pondered, that 
the purest and noblest specimens of the human race 
are those who have believed the most firmly in immor- 
tality, and have clung to its hopes and consolations 
with the most undying tenacity. They are men of a 
different sort who deny it) or who regard it with prac- 
tical indifference. To desire immortality, then, harmo- 
nizes with the holiest condition, and the loftiest aspira- 
tions of humanity. 

That men who cultivate not the spiritual virtues of 
the immortal should feel no yearning after immortality, 
is only a just judgment Lord Eosse may fix his 
monster reflector, and though the stars may shine 
never so brightly through the crystal firmament, if 
the speculum be unpolished and bedimmed, it will 
refuse to mirror one luminous object from its surface. 
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In this, our telescope of clay, the spirit of man is a 
costly speculum, which must be burnished and lustrous 
by the action of every moral and spiritual virtue, before 
the worlds which gleam in the distant fields of 
immortality will collect aud blaze upon its disc. 

8. The great authorative proof of a future life is in 
the sacred Scriptures, which present the evidence of a 
supernatural origin and a supernatural destination; 
that can only be questioned and rejected by the all- 
engulphing credulity of unbelief The idea of an 
existence hereafter, shimmered in the star-spaces of 
ancient thought, like distant nebulae, but under the 
telescopic power of inspiration, they were resolved into 
firmaments of immortality, worlds to come, life ever- 
lasting. 

9. Not long was eternal life authoritatively pro- 
claimed by The Teacher, in whom the great laws of 
nature acknowledged their Creator and Lord, before 
a world-thrilling response proceeded from the human 
heart in attestation of the Divinity of its origin. like 
the silent octave-chord responds to the one in motion 
beneath the key, did the echo of the spirit of man 
blend with the sound of glad tidings from beyond the 
tomb. The human mind kindled before the congenial 
truth, and the sacred flame of immortal aspiration 
now glows and brightens from millions of hearts, amidst 
the eternal snows of Greenland, in the depths of the 
American forests, in the burning deserts of AMca^ 
and the arid plains of India, in the many-island Edens 
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ctf Polynesian loveliness, and by the holiest hearths 
and homes of the whole civilized world. 

Let a life to come be regarded, not as an unpractical 
dogma, but let it be accepted as connecting moral 
economies, sublime and awful, with our present 
existence, and its affinity with the soul and purposes 
of man becomes at once evident ; and when it is 
felt as a spiritual force, by the preparation it demands 
for its highest employment and blessedness, pu- 
rifying every faculty and elevating every tendency of 
our nature, its accordance with the instincts, aptitudes, 
and destinies of man becomes invincibly apparent. 

10. Immortality seems predicted in the circum- 
stances of man, which internally and externally anti- 
cipate a more perfect moral administration. Good and 
evil are mingled in this world, and virtue and vice 
have not their corresponding measure of reward and 
retribution. We do not expect more perfect rewards 
for virtue, because we deserve them, as we are some- 
times misrepresented as teaching. But our moral 
nature assures us that the mingled condition of good 
and evil, and the imperfection of moral administration, 
incident to a course of probation, and temporarily 
permissible for wise and merciful means of discipline 
and restoration, will come to an end. The evil forbode 
and the good anticipate the time when moral actions 
shall have their own direct and unrestrained results, 
and inspiration declares that, beyond the sphere of this 
world, all these temporary anomalies shall receive their 
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rectificatioiL The Divine perfections point to such a 
consummation. 

11. The labours of the world's best men to adyance 
the weKare of the human race are prophetic of immor- 
tality. The history of human progress is the record 
of struggles, and tears, and sweat, and blood. If the 
solicitude and self-sacrifice of the great and the good 
of all ages have served no higher purpose than what 
may be found between the cradle and the grave, saints, 
philanthropists, and patriots have striven and flung 
away their lives for nothing. All the secular elegance, 
refinement, and luxiuy of civilization, even if shared 
by every member of the human fEimily, would not be 
worth a fraction of this vast expenditure of wearing 
thought, of loffcy motive, of unearthly aspiration, 'of 
disinterested suffering, of pure and God-like self-renun- 
ciation and generqsity. It is an absolute moral im- 
possibility to me to believe that all this superhuman 
devotion and exertion are not subservient to a destiny 
as magnificent as the means have been expensive. 
What ! were their virtue, and piety, and noble-hearted 
heroLsm expended, that we might be uplifted to an age 
of mental and sesthetical polish, of sleek respectability, 
household embellishment, and civilized ease, the heaven 
of secularism ? Have the noblest of the sons of men 
pined in dripping and loathsome dungeons, writhed 
upon the torturing rack, spilt their heart's best blood 
upon the murderous scaffold, and consumed in the 
flame of the hideous faggot, that the human fictions, 
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wHcIl might afterwards leap np on the troubled waters 
of time, might sweep somewhat more smoothly oyer 
the few boisterous waves, on which they had to glitter 
for their brief moment, and the next bubbles of vanity, 
and the next, which might be splashed, and jostled, 
and bladdered into the empty existence of a moment 
from the gurgling spray of their expiring predecessors ? 
My heart assures me that they lived and died to 
bequeath to posterity truths which are eternal, and 
blessings which shall have no end, — to provide for 
the virtuous and the godly the means of acquiring a 
character, which is destined to advance, unfold, and 
perfect amidst the ever-augmenting activity and 
happiness of immortal ages and sinless worlds. 

12. The education of time predicts a coming immor- 
tality. The man who works the hardest in this world, 
and acquires the most from it, only partially disciplines 
his powers, and dies with immense and unmeasured 
resources, within him and without him, undeveloped 
and unappropriated. Just when the capacities of the 
most laborious and aspiring are sufficiently unfolded to 
indicate the unfathomable wealth of his endowments, 
he lays aside their exercise. If such a being as this is 
mortal only, he is a brilliant and elaborate falsehood ; 
and as the human race advances, when one passing 
specimen vanishes away, it is only to make room for 
still more splendid and imposing frailty and emptiness. 
A human creature, in the partly-reared condition in 
which " three*score years and ten" of the work of man 
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and the proyidence of Gk)d take leave of him, is an 
edifice sublime in outline, and magnificent beyond 
comparison in incipient enrichment, palpable massive* 
ness, and apparent durability; but if death be the 
end, some stupendous power must have ^^ begun to 
build, and was not able to finish." Man resembles a 
plant of many seasons' growth; but, after collecting all 
the natural riches which have been piled around its^ 
roots for three-quarters of a century, and seems to be 
just about to burst into bloom, then terminates its 
aimless existence with appalling regularity, without 
unfolding its blossoms to the sun. The keen and 
withering blast of death howls over it, and, with a 
malignant screech, sweeps it to destruction. When 
man has mastered the contents of the globe, catalogued 
the stars, deciphered the system of the imiverse, and 
heard the n^^e of its Infinite Author, he has only read 
the picture-lessons of his nursery, and learned to lisp 
the name of his Parent. In all his prodigal wayward- 
ness and sin, his filial instincts yearn towards his 
'^ Father^s house," and you cannot tear from his heart 
the faith, that he has a home. If he complies with all 
the obligations of his convictions, he feels the warm 
thrill of a parent's love strengthening his filial confi- 
dence, gladdening his filial affection, and purifying his 
filial aspirations. But just as this child of immortality, 
'' in his best estate," has found a shelter for his weary 
and troubled spirit in the fatherhood of God, is longing 
to come nearer to the smile of His face, and is antici- 
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pating the rapture of being cultured and perfected in 
all holy excellences in the more conscious yiciaity of 
the Great Parent Spirit, he is seized by the icy and 
resistless gripe of the grisly destroyer — the eye that 
flashed with the ethereal j&re of heavenly expectation 
is glazed with the film of dissolution — ^the cheek that 
was flushed with sacred hope is whitened — the warm 
life is frozen to the heart's core — the cold clod is again 
dust ; and every thought, and every emotion, and every 
belief and every hope, and every yearning, and every 
transport — and all the sublime virtue, and all the 
unworldlike benevolence, and all the elevated piety — 
which sprang from the purifying faith that a life of 
meek and heroic goodness would bring the panting 
heart of man nearer to the throb of the heart of God, 
like a pile of summer dust smitten and scattered by 
the whirlwind, have been tossed in demoniacal sport to 
annihilation. He who can believe that this smiling 
and maternal creation, which feeds, and clothes, and 
shelters, and informs, and educates, and beautifies, and 
gladdens, and ennobles us, with such kindness and 
uniformity, is only vegetating this eternal round of 
diabolical and malignant deceptions, must have a maw 
for credulity which only unbelief can engender and 
tolerate— capacious as the ocean, and insatiable as the 
grave. 

All created beings and things, in accordance with the 
peculiarities of their nature, during the lower stages of 
their development, are endowed with instincts and 
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mechanical adaptations in partial imfoldment, which 
will need to be fully displayed when they reach the 
perfection towards which their progress is tending. 
The petals of many a beautiful flower may be detected 
by the microscope in the structure of the plant long 
before the time of blooming. "The bull-c«df butts 
with a bare brow." The insect larva, designed to fly, 
sprouts incipient wings when a crawling caterpillar. 
The callow son^ter is provided with the vocal organs 
which will fill the woods with shrill and echoing 
minstrelsy. The eaglet, before it has burst the shell, 
has the rudimental limb by which, with matured 
pinion, the noble bird shall rise from his eyrie, and 
pass beyond yawning precipice, thundering avalanche, 
and glistening snow-peak, to gaze on the solar splen- 
dours. The babe, before its birth, has the eye pre- 
formed to open upon the light ; and the perfect ear, by 
which, in the fature, the soul may commune with the 
harmonies of creation. Man anticipates immortality 
while in this lower world, and has been invested with 
powers of thought^ emotion, and action, which were 
intended to be trained for the employments and blessed- 
ness of that unseen existence. As the holy cast their 
eyes over their coming inheritance their hearts beat 
with sympathy, and sacred aspirations enkindle and 
glow with advancing ardour towards their destiny 
beyond the heavens. 

Even if there were no apparent evidence of immor- 
tality, and death seemed destined to extinguish the 
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meanness and greatness of man together, and scatter at 
once liis low fears and 10%* hopes, wonld it not be 
nobler and more blessed to breast the dark ridge-wave, 
and descend the black gulph of the Maelstrom of anni- 
hilation, with faith in eternal goodness, and aspiration 
after the perfect, than to set the teeth and contract the 
muscles of despair and horror, to meet a more than 
infernal fate ? Doubt not^ that the man whose spirit 
smiles with Christian intelligence, and hope, and love, 
while the fading light of life flickers over his shaded 
countenance, as he whirls down the sweep of the 
dreadful vortex of death, is welcomed from the jasper 
battlements of the eternal city, is heralded through its 
crystal portals, and un&Jlen hosts that bend before 
the unveiled brightness of the Everlasting Msyesty, in 
measure and melody to mortal ears unknown, burst 
into songs of triumph, as the radiant and unwithering 
chaplets of spiritual warriorhood are bound around the 
victor's brow. 
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PART IX. 



FINAL SUMMING UP. 



1. — I HAVE now represented what seem to me to be 
indubitable characteristics of humanity. All except 
one Atheism denies. With what wisdom you must be 
judges. When any one commences philosophizing on 
htmumity by ignoring or denying phenomena of human 
nature as sufficiently attested as those which he admits, 
speculates on, and professes to explain, it is clear that 
he has pre-judged the whole, in favour of the theoretic 
preferences which he brought with him to the inquiry. 
K such a man persist, I can say no more to him. We 
occupy different ground, and can come to no common 
conclusion. K we cannot agree about facts, there can 
be no agreement in principles. How can you argue 
with such a man, when you have appealed to &cts, and 
he refuses to accept them ? What could you do with 
a professor of human physiology, who set out with the 
conclusion, that the human eye is an excrescence, not 
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an organ; and that the unnatural growth should be 
plucked out, and the socket be filled up with as sightly 
a substitute as could be discovered, and that man, with 
the obstinate fact that all men have eyes, should be 
regarded as a creature designed by nature only to hear, 
and not to see? How would you reason with the 
zoologist, who had started with the determination to 
treat man as invertebrated and quadrumanous, in spite 
of the intractable facts that all men have a back-bone 
and are two-handed ? How would you argue with a 
chemist, who had resolved that the physical contents of 
the human body should be classed with non-azotized 
substances, in headlong resistance of the fact, that 
nitrogen is an elementary constituent of the human 
tissues ] 

In like manner, I can do no more than appeal to 
fact, when an Atheist resolves that man shall only be 
considered a terrestrial creature, and that spirituality, 
rest in a Great First Cause, moral belief in Grod, reli- 
gious capacity, responsibility, sinfulness, and antici- 
pation of immortality, shall be wholly denied of him. 
The evidence for the last-named phenomena is as suffi- 
cient and convincing as for the first The terrestrial 
6uid spiritual phenomena of humanity are equally well 
attested. To deny man's spirituality, man's intellectual 
and moral belief in God, man's religious capacity, man's 
responsibility, man's sinfulness, and man's forecasting 
of immortality, is as philosophically unallowable as to 
deny man's passions, senses, and limbs. It is the pro- 
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vince of inductive logic to pronounce upon the agree- 
ment or disagreement .of a physical and spiritual 
philosophy of humanity with the &ct8 of man's nature. 
To call Atheism philosophy or science, is to prostitute 
and profane the terms. 

2. Oh ! what overwhelming evidence of the existence 
of God have our three evenings of meditation encoun- 
tered ! We have endeavoured to decipher the adorable 
name, autographed in shining suns and systems on the 
black marble tablet of space. We have found the 
structure, constitution, and government of the material 
universe teeming with proofs of the Divine presence 
and operation. We have traced the higher excellences 
of the character of God, unseen in earth or ocean, or 
valley or hill, or bird or beast, or sun or star. We 
have witnessed the Divine conduct amidst more im- 
pressive phenomena, and through the production of 
more stupendous effects. In the brightness and glory 
of creation, natural theology has long tracked the 
luminous foot-prints of Divine power, and wisdom, and 
goodness. But we have witnessed His presence and power 
even in the gloom and misery of sin. There is a halo 
of forbearing mercy, and of awful purity, beaming 
around every pang of conscience and every sense of 
outward suffering. Here, on the surface of the dense 
and palpable darkness of evil, by laws of inflexible 
righteousness, by long-suffering patience, by remedial 
goodness, you may read the holy and gracious nature of 
the Eternal God, in characters of living light Oh 1 
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« 

what firesh accessions of eyidence are here collected to 
display the dispositions of our great and loving God ! 
In the lovely light of the star, the genial splendour of 
the sun, the beauty and grandeur of earth, and ocean, 
and heavens, the goodness of God is thrillingly appa- 
rent But who could have expected to feel it warming 
and softening the heart, and winning and wooing the 
affections of the outcast wanderers of evil, in the dank, 
and lowering, and desolate regions of sin ! ^' Oh ! the 
depth of the riches" of the ^'loving kindness and tender 
mercies" of our God ! 

3. To the human spirit, feeling its dependence, con- 
scious of sin, and subject to sorrow, what so grateful 
and consolatory as &ith in God ! '^ Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee." 
Oh, God ! what is there in Thy power. Thy righteous- 
ness, and Thy mercy, which should lead men to deny 
Thee ? Do not the mightiest and the purest yearnings 
of their souls begin and end in Thee ? My hearers, 
we all know that there are moments of sorrow which 
overtake our spirits, and which extort i^m us, even if 
unaccustomed to devotion, an involuntary cry for 
sympathy and help from heaven. Bead the letters of 
our soldiers. Some who have pMnly never submitted 
themselves to the culture of piety, nevertheless give 
repeated expression to their sense of human dependence, 
and their need of trust in the God who watches over 
our temporal and immortal destiny. The natural re- 
ligious instincts have been quickened by the appalling 
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insecoiity of life in the nudflt of the honors of wai; 
We need not the perils of the hattle-field to make these 
inward tendencies felt There is enough in every-daj 
life, to the thoughtftd, to preserve their vital activity. 
Bat where neglect has left them to slumber, the multi- 
plication of the circumstances which should never fajl 
to call them into exercise, awakens them to conscious- 
ness, and excites them to action, with infallible certainty. 
There are periods to the holiest, when the heart is 
cruahfid by griefe and piostrated by fears, which no 
human voice can dissipate, which the Hght of no human 
countenance can assuage, and which the spirit can only 
whisper, in subdued and tremulous accents, to the all- 
heazing ear of God. Beleaguered by temptation, and 
invaded by anguish, where shall the bursting heart of 
man fly for succour ? Has man no God ? Nature has 
provided a nurse to interpret the first intimations of 
want in the unconscious infEuit ; but man is doomed to 
find his all in himself and to^be pierced by the wail of 
his fellows, similarly helpless and hopeless ! 

Man, in the clear consciousness of maturity, with his 
many sensibilities and emotions, buffeted and bruised 
in the hard battle of life, knows of no attitude into 
which he may put himself knows of no condition with 
which he can comply, in order to hear one murmur of 
a Father's sympathy, or to feel one throb of a Father's 
love. Let him lift up his voice to the heavens, and its 
awful depths cannot be disturbed ; there is no more 
response than to the insect that pipes in the summer 
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twilight. If he cry to the ocean, the growling wave 
may perhaps cover him with its spiay. He may turn 
to the dark rock that overhangs it, and his wail shall 
be echoed in hoarse mockery back again. The wounded 
spirit, the bleeding heart, the lacerated conscience, must 
rankle, and fester, and obtain a lying peace from moral 
mortlQcation. The tempest of the human soul must rave 
and howl itself to rest^ like the moaning winds ; but, 
unlike them, find its only repose in spiritual stagnation, 
which storms cannot disperse, but leave hot with per- 
petual plagues ! Let me cleave to the glorious £sdth, 
that '' a broken and a contrite heart, God, Thou wUt 
not despise;'^ but, " like as a father pUieth his children, 
so the Lordpitieth thsm that fear Him.^* 

The spirit of Atheism is its sufficient condemnation. 
The ease and indifference with which Atheists dispose 
of a God, and the hostility which they manifest towards 
whatever seems likely to bring back His authority which 
they have renounced, is the most mournful spectacle 
in the world Must it not be the niost undesirable and 
calamitous &uct which could be authenticated, that there 
is no God to legislate against wickedness and support 
purity — ^to protect the holy by His almighty power, 
and to shelter from harm by His almighty love 1 That 
there is no God, should only be uttered in the darkest 
night, when the heavens are hung in sackcloth. It is 
a conclusion that should only be proclaimed with a 
broken heart, in one wild wail of insufferable and in* 
consolable agony. The hurricane and tornado should 
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be called on to help us moan and howl over the lament- 
able discoveiy, and bear the hideous truth on their 
wings, as they shriek over the desolations of which 
they are the dreadful ministers. But, mark, that the 
eye of the Atheist is unmoistened. He sobs not over 
the moral desolation of a universe without a God. He 
exults in his conclusion, nor does his heart bleed over 
the inestimable moral and spiritual loss of a holy and 
loving Father. Can a man whose heart is right come 
to Atheism, except as the last dire and dreadful neces- 
sity ? Could he be indifferent towards the fact of the 
existence of God 1 Would not the position that there 
is no God, be the last thing which he could prefer? 
Would it not be the most tremendous evil he could 
deprecate ? 

While the properties, operations, laws, and arrange- 
ments of matter, and the constitution and i^ctions of 
mind, exhibited the will, purpose, and contmued design 
of an almighty Spirit — ^while he felt that the rational 
and moral instincts of his nature impelled him to seek 
repose in his invisible Authoivr-while he felt that the 
idea of Grod was the most sacred conception which had 
been commended to his intelligence, and that the 
purest joys which thrilled his hearty and the loftiest 
hopes which throbbed in his bosom, clustered around 
it — ^while no one could tell him " there is no God," 
even if he were destitute of a revelation — ^he would 
bravely give battle to doubt ; he would believe in spite 
of it ; he would exult in the face of every mystery ; 
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he would shed the last drop of his heart's best blood 
rather than yield it up ; he would cry to the last, " Ohy 
that I Jmeuj where I might find HimT he would 
never cease " to feel after hiroy if haply he might find 
flim^^ tDl this corporeal chrysalis dissolved, and his 
spirit rose to knowledge, rapture, and immortality. 
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